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R. FORSTER’S new bill for the cessation of evictions in 
M Ireland, is only intelligible in view of the provisions of the 
Irish Land Act of 1870. That law provided that so long as the 
tenant paid his rent with regularity, the landlord could not eject 
him from his holding, without having to make a considerable pay- 
ment to the tenant, for disturbing him in possession. From the 
time when the bill was passed up to the present period of distress, 
this provision has worked fairly well. There are few Irish land- 
lords rich enough to pay the compensation, as the Earl of Tyrone 
did to his tenants; and there are still fewer whose malevolent pas- 
sions are strong enough to make them indifferent to the loss thus 
incurred, as was his case. Hence the nearly complete cessation of 
landlord outrage and agrarian crime in Ireland. But the failure of 
last year’s crops throughout large districts of Ireland has put the 
tenants of those districts into the landlord’s power. By taking ad- 
vantage of the current distress, they can put their estates outside 
the scope of the Irish Land Act, without incurring any fine for the 
disturbance of their tenants. They can throw farms into grazing- 
land ; they can take up large portions of arable land for cultivation 
by a bailiff, or in some other way to which the Land Act does not 
apply. Hence the indecent displays of autocratic cruelty, which 
have been made in the very parishes whose cry for bread has 
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aroused the sympathy and called forth the benevolence of a great 
part of Christendom. The very people whom America and Aus- 
tralia have been feeding, their own countrymen, with the aid of 
the whole resources of the government, have been expelling from 
their wretched dwellings, and sending forth into homeless exposure 
to all the elements. The notices of eviction, the Irish Land League 
declares, average a thousand a week, and even English observers 
foresee another Irish rebellion as the necessary result, unless the 
hand of the evictor is stayed. 

In any part of Europe outside of the British Islands, these cru- 
elties would be impossible. The land-laws of the Continent are 
based on the Civil Law of Rome, which threw the burden of such 

‘calamities as the failure of crops equally on the landlord and his 
tenant, and held that the terms of all leases and contracts were 
changed thereby, as “by the act of God.”’* No other law than the 
British allows the landlord to claim anything more than the re- 
duced crop would warrant the tenant in paying, even though the 
tenant’s savings in previous years have been amply sufficient to 
enable him to pay the full rent of the year of calamity. But the British 
land-laws have been made by landlords for landlords. They throw 
upon the tenants the whole burden of the disaster, and make every 
reduction of rent in consequence purely an act of grace on the 
landlord’s part. It may be said that the British law assumes the 
existence of humanity and right feeling in the landlord. Bui it is 
never just to leave men’s rights dependent on such possibilities, 
as Our own experience of negro slavery showed ; and in this case, 
as in that of the slave and his master, these expectations have 
been belied by the fact. 

Mr. Forster, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, proposes to stop 
these evictions as far as is possible. He does not propose to inter- 
fere with them in any part of Ireland besides those in which the 
distress has been markedly great. Nor does he ask that any evic- 
tions which are already complete shall be reversed. Nor does he 
propose to give security in possession to a tenant who will not 
pay as much rent as the judges of the county courts think him 
able to pay. But in the distressed districts he will not allow any 
farther processes of ejectment to be completed, unless under this 
judicial sanction. A more cautious and guarded measure it is im- 
possible to conceive. It reflects the processes of the mind which 
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devised that wonderful arrangement of checks and balances, the 
English Education Act. But if it had been a measure for the 
wholesale confiscation of Irish estates, it could hardly have roused 
more indignation. The landlords saw before them a great oppor- 
tunity,—the opportunity of escaping from the restraints and 
penalties of the Land Act. But Mr. Forster steps in to rob them 
of their opportunity, and to te!l them that they can only get rid of 
the Act under such circumstances as it contemplated, and with the 
conditions it lays down. 

While far from being any solution of the Irish Land Question— 
being indeed no more than a necessary supplement to the Land 
Act, —the Bill is highly creditable to the new administration. It 
shows that they can at least do what their predecessors in office 
could not. They can look at the Irish side of an Irish question. 
And their action should bring blushes te the cheeks of many 
American editors, who have been retailing to their readers the 
London view of the Irish difficulty, and assuring us that the Irish 
tenant has no just grievance against any one. 


Tue old Malthusian lie, invented by some apologist of English 


rule, and repeated even by respectable economists like Mill and 
Quetelet, has been furbished up by Zhe Times to explain once 
more the causes of Irish distress. “Ireland is over-populated. 
Her people increase at a ratio which makes it impossible to find 
food for them. Emigration is the one cure for Irish misery.” 
There is no census of Ireland earlier than 1811. Up to that time 
we have only vague estimates, founded on the returns from certain 
taxes. The censuses of 1811, 1821, 1831 and 1841 show that the 
Irish people were increasing a good deal more slowly than those 
of England and Wales, although there was about as little emigra- 
tion from Ireland as from. the sister island. They showed that 
Ireland, even on the eve of the great famine, so far from being 
over-populated, was decidedly under-populated, as compared with 
Great Britain, Belgium, Switzerland, or any other of the fully set- 
tled districts of Europe. They showed that the country, which is. 
more fertile than England, could maintain thrice its largest popu- 
lation under a better administration of the land. And since the 
great depletion by that famine, and the wholesale emigration 
which followed, the population of Ireland has remained nearly 
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stationary, without any increase in the prosperity of her people. 
The traveller from Dublin to Killarney passes through districts in 
which he will not see the smoke rise from one of the scores of 
chimneys which mark the country-side. He will see reaches of 
pasture-ground and flocks of sheep, where there once was farming. 
When is this depopulation to reach the point which is consistent 
with the prosperity of the people? If Zhe Zimes and its like 
were to answer honestly, they would say that Ireland will be over- 
populated so long as there are enough Celts left to form a Fenian 
lodge, or any industry remaining, except grazing cattle and sheep 
to furnish food for the English market. Solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant. There is a large class of Englishmen who wish 
to see the utter extermination of the Irish people, so that the 
country may become an English pasture-land. Zhe Times, some 
years ago, avowed that desire. Mr. Disraeli echoed it back when 
he said that the famine had done more for Ireland than English 
statesmanship could have done. But Mr. Gladstone, while obtuse 
enough as to some of the chief sources of Irish misery, is not the 
man to denounce a selfish policy as regards the Eastern Christians, 
and then consciously to pursue such a policy in Ireland. 

The opponents of the new Bill are quite right in maintaining 
that such interferences with proprietary rights are generally ob- 
jectionable. The best arrangement of the relation of landlord and 
tenant is of course that in which they are governed, as in Anierica, 
by the naked principles of contract, and treated as identical with 
the relations between any other kind of debtor and creditor. The 
Irish landlords make their appeal to a very deeply-rooted convic- 
tion of the English mind, when they claim the right to do as they 
please with what is theirown. But in Ireland this maxim is no 
longer tenable, not so much through the landlord’s fault, as through 
the faults of English misgovernment during the last two centuries. 
The landlords are a portion of the English system, and they are 
now suffering for others’ sins as well as their own. For the Eng- 
lish, having deliberately destroyed all alternative occupations in 
Ireland, by abolishing Irish manufactures, and having thus reduced 
the Irish people to uniformity of occupation, find that the princi- 
ples of free contract no longer apply to Ireland. The Irish tenant 
is not free. He has no choice but to take a piece of land on such 
terms as its legal owner will rent it. Either that or starvation,— 
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and well for him if it do not prove that even that will not save 
him from starvation. And so they have to create by legislation 
those imperfect and ill-defined rights, of which we are happily rid, 
and to enact that Irish land is not the subject of that sacred maxim 
upon which their Free Trade policy rests. 

THE amount of resistance to their reformatory measures en- 
countered by Mr. Gladstone’s ministry has evidently proved 
much greater, even in the House of Commons, than they had 
anticipated. Rather than protract the session past the begin- 
ning of August, when the grouse-shooting begins, they are 
ready to abandon some of the measures on their list, and also to 
refuse time for any other bills than their own. It is true that the 
Liberals who sit below the gangway have expressed themselves 
ready for a September session. But they are the radicals, who 
generally despise field-sports, and have no sympathy with the de- 
mand for an early adjournment. And so, in order that the young 
nobles and squires may shoot grouse, the bill allowing the farmers 
to shoot rabbits goes over till next winter. 

The Irish Relief Bill has passed the House by a good majority, 
and the Bill to stop evictions has got through Committee, but with 
what majority, or how amended, the despatches do not say. Our 
newsmongers take care to let us know exactly the score made by 
every rifleman at the great matches, and every dispute as to the 
pedigree of a successful racer, but nothing beyond three lines 
about the fate of a bill whose rejection will plunge a kingdom into 
a condition little short of civil war. From what is said, it would 
seem that the Home Rulers opposed the measure as amended, so 
that it either has been shorn of its strength to such a degree that 
the Peers will pass it without much objection, or, if not so emascu- 
lated, then it has been robbed of the support needed to make its 
passage by the upper house imperative. 

The outcry against the bill is nearly without parallel as regards 
measures for temporary relief. Even the Land Act of 1870, which 
enacted a permanent interference with Irish land-ownership, was 
not more bitterly denounced. The chief contention is that the 
Act of 1870 was meant as a final settlement, and that Mr. Forster 
is deliberately disturbing it. But, as Mr. Gladstone showed in the 
debate on the second reading, the new measure contemplates only 
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a re-enforcement of that law by extending its principles to a situa- 
tion which its authors had not foreseen, and which had been used 
to set aside the legislation of 1870. And he did well to remind 
the landlords that they uttered such complaints with a bad grace, 
seeing that the Government had loaned them four million dollars at 
an almost nominal rate during the present distress, to enable them 
to undertake improvements which would furnish employment to 
the people. 

But, generous as Mr. Gladstone’s spirit is, and conscientious as 
he has shown himself, he has never yet obtained any insight into 
the true source of Irish misery. 4f he could restore to Ireland the 
manufactures which the Union destroyed, and bring them to such 
a development as would furnish a proper balance to her agriculture, 
then he might leave free contract to adjust the relations of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland as elsewhere The Pall Mall Ga- 
sette very properly urges that the bill is a measure to prevent con- 
fiscation,—the confiscation of those imperfect rights in the land 
which it was the purpose of the Act of 1870 to create. The At- 
torney General’s amendment, by which Mr. Parnell was alienated 
from the support of the bill, merely provides that if the landlords 
can furnish the tenant with a successor, who will pay him a rea- 
sonable price for the tenant-right, he may thus get rid of the in- 
cumbent. This would amount to little in practice, as such tenants 
are rarely to be had, and are not over ready to take the lease ot 
land on such conditions. No man wishes to pay hard money for 
the hate of a county-side. But the Land League represents the 
Irish sentiment that the tenant has a right to his home so long, at 
the very least, as he does his possible to pay the rent. And 
against this sentiment the amendment offends. 

But the main difficulty of the Ministry, as the same paper says, 
is that the present Parliament does not represent the country as 
truly as Mr. Gladstone does. It was elected chiefly on the issues 
of foreign policy, and not much attention was paid to the views of 
its members as regards matters nearer home. Consequently, it is 
filled with employers, land owners and the like, when the great 
need of the hour is legislation to which men of this class are likely 
to give a cold support. This statement is the more remarkable as 
the same paper, not long after the opening of the session, charged 
the Ministry with being less radical than the Parliament. 
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Europe has drawn the new boundary line between Greece and 
Turkey. It is not one specially favorable to Greece. It includes 
indeed Janina, and as much of the western half of the Peninsula as 
could be taken without giving the Albanians a chance to resist. 
But on the western side of Mount Pindus, the line does not run 
much farther to the north. It follows the valley of the Salembrias 
river, leaving a good slice of northern Thessaly to the Turks. But, 
favorable as it is to Turkey, the Porte is preparing to resist. Only 
a single member of the Sultan’s ministry counsels submission ; the 
rest are divided only as to the best manner of resistance, some 
favoring a more passive, others a more active course. 

The only indtcation of the course which united Europe will pursue, 
is found in the speech Mr. Gladstone made at the reception of the 
King of Greece in London. Referring to the Conference, he said, that 
“the assembled wisdom and might of Europe, when it speaks to 
the world, speaks in accents which denote reality, and which are 
destined to have practical effect.” This sounds as if the English 
Premier meant business, and yet it is just vague enough to leave 
room for uncertainty. It is all but certain that if the decision of 
the Conference is to be enforced, then England and Russia will 
have to do the police work. Perhaps it will be England alone. 
Russia is jealous of Greece as a possible leader of Oriental Chris- 
tendom,—a possible heir to Constantinople. Austria detests her 
for her pretensions to leadership in the Balkan peninsula, the 
whole of which the Hapsburgers covet. Germany has no interest 
in the matter apart from those of Austria. Italy is in a state of 
disinterest, because her own claims to territorial extension have 
been ignored. France is as good as committed not to use force 
against the Porte. It may fall to England alone to give practical 
effect to the conclusions of the Conference; but as, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s view, Greece lost her chance of new territory in 1878, 
through complying with England’s urgency and believing in Eng- 
land’s promise, it is likely that he will not shrink from the re- 
sponsibility. 


TuE friends of an Imperial Customs Union are working hard at 
their desperately up-hill work. Sir A. T. Galt seems to have per- 
suaded the representatives of the Australian colonies, or some of 
them, to unite with him in urging the plan upon the attention of 
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the British public, and in preparing the way for the Convention 
which is to be held in London next winter, just before or after 
the opening of the session of Parliment. As the opposition of the 
Australian Colonies to the plan was counted one of the chief ob- 
stacles to it, it must be confessed that this is rather a feather in 
his cap. But it still remains to be seen whether the colonists will 
take kindly to what has pleased their agent in London, and also, 
whether their approval, if ever given, will outlast the -discussion 
of the details of the plan. 

In Canada, the political leaders are using this zgnis fatuus to 
divert attention from the more practical proposals for a Customs 
Union with America. That Canada must move in some direction, 
seems to be generally felt. She has not succeeded either 2s a group 
of colonies, or as a Dominion,—either as a Free Trade or as a Pro- 
tectionist country. That she will move next towards closer associa- 
tion with America is feared; many of her French people seem to 
desire that, and so do many of her native-born people of other 
stock. And so this Imperial Customs Union is held forward as 
the glittering alternative. Every little gain made by Sir A. T. 
Galt is kept before the people, and Manitoba is spoken of as the 
great source of future wheat supply to the hungry millions of Eng- 
land. It begins to leak out in letters to the newspapers that this 
new land is far from being the paradise it was represented. It has 
a very long and bitter winter, lasting more than half the year, 
during which cattle must be fed under cover, and on food saved 
during the brief summer. Its lands are no’ better and no cheaper, 
if socheap, than those of Dacotah and other American territories, 
where the climate is far less severe; and the Government land- 
agents, instead of showing sympathy to the disheartened and 
disappointed settlers, treat them with the most supercilious dis- 
dain. As a consequence, the emigration from Manitoba is now 
greater than into it; and it seems far from likely that the country 
will soon be in a position to make England independent of the 
United States for her grain supply, as is a by the 
champions of the Imperial Customs Union. 

But the Canadian Government is still hopeful of its Great 
North-west. It has offered free passage and employment on the 
Pacific Railroad to five hundred English navvies, although it is be- 
sieged in every Canadian city by the appeals of men who have no 
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work, and are ready to take the roughest and least renumerative 
job; and it is said to be negotiating with an English syndicate, 
who propose to undertake the construction of what is left of the 
road, on condition of receiving large grants of land in the terri- 
tory to be opened up. Sir A. T. Galt’s words must indeed have 
accomplished the prophetic miracle of causing “the wilderness 
and the solitary to be glad, and the desert to rejoice and blossom 
as the rose,” if he has drawn such a picture of that Great North- 
west as has induced English capitalists to put their money into 
such a scheme. Even his talented father never achieved such a 
success in fiction as this must be. Sir Alexander should give up 
statesmanship, and take up the paternal pen, and give the world 
something “of imagination all compact,” and better than 7he 
Annals of the Parish or The Ayrshire Legatees. 


THE scheme of a South African Confederation of the British 
Colonies, to effect which Mr. Gladstone insisted on retaining 
Sir Bartle Frere at the Cape, has fallen through decisively. The 
policy which created the Dominion of Canada out of a number of 
colonies with no community of interest, has failed in this new field. 
Cape Colony ranks in South Africa as the colony of Canada did 
in North America; in Cape Colony Sir Bartle Frere was supposed 
to exercise an important and wholesome influence over both offi- 
cials and people. But the ministry now in power have been forced 
to withdraw the proposal for even a preliminary conference to con- 
sider the feasibility of confederation, as the opposition of the 
colonial legislature was so strong that they durst not risk a vote. 

The decision is not to be wondered at. Cape Colony is now 
far removed from the danger of a Caffir war. The independent 
tribes now lie so far from her frontier, that for thirty years she has 
not seen a Caffirin arms. Confederation would involve her in out- 
lays and responsibilities of a military kind, of which she at present 
knows nothing. The new Confederation, like Canada, would be 
left to defend itself. That is one of the chief objects of the policy. 
But the burden of the defence would be thrown upon the Colony 
which is the richest and yet the farthest from danger. To the 
people of the Cape, confederation means little more than the trans- 
fer of the defence of the Northeast frontier from the home goy- 
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ernment to themselves, and for that they are not prepared. Hence 
their solid and successful resistance to the blandishments of the 
colonial office. They have refused to hear Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
who first came out as the persuasive voice to charm them into 
confederation. They now refuse to listen to Sir Bartle Frere, how- 
ever great their respect for the pious author of the Zulu War. 

That war was begun to remove the chief obstacle to confedera- 
tion. It was hoped that when the military empire of the great 
Caffir chief was broken up Cape Town would see that the 
responsibilities assumed by confederation were but trifling. The 
war was deliberately and needlessly provoked in the interests of 
that policy. It was a transaction which might be put alongside 
the fine movements of Czsar Borgia, which Machiavelli describes 
in 7he Prince. But the new Borgia seems to have overreached 
himself. The war elicited new proofs as to the bravery of the 
Caffir race. Its opening disasters produced an impression which 
its closing victories have not effaced. The Cape Colonists perhaps 
remember the need of “a lang spune,’’ which, according toa 
Scotch proverb, is required by those who would “sup soup wi’ 
Clootie.”” And they are of the mind that to reduce the distance 
between themselves and Zululand would not be to add to their 
comfort. They understand what “a scientific frontier” is, much 
better than Lord Beaconsfield does. 

It is not impossible that they have learnt enough about the re- 
sults of confederation in Canada to prevent their being enamored 
of that process. It is true that in South Africa confederation is 
not burdened with such absurd conditions as it was in Canada. It 
is not proposed that the new Dominion shall run a railroad across 
a continent, with not local traffic enough to pay for the grease for 
the wheels. But in both cases there is the same project of uniting 
a number of colonies which have no common interests and no mu- 
tual commerce, with the hope that thereby British interests will 
be strengthened and British expenses reduced. It was a selfish 
motive which prompted the decision just made at Cape Town. 
But it was merely the opposition of selfishness to selfishness. 

The failure of confederation will inflict a blow upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s prestige. For its sake, and because Sir Bartle Frere was 
supposed to be the only man who could secure it, he kept that 
proconsul in office. He did so at the expense of a quarrel in the 
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party and, it is said, of almost a resignation from the Cabinet. 
And yet it now seems that neither the Commissioner nor any one 
else can effect confederation. And Mr. Gladstone will have to 
bear all the responsibility of the mistake. It is true that the blame 
thus given may be quite unjust. It may be that the Commissioner 
had a better chance of doing the work than any one else would 
have had, and that his retention was just and proper. But public 
judgment is of the rough and ready order. It will not excpse 
failure. 


THE question of the propriety of a Customs Union with the 
United States is evidently becoming one of living interest in Canada. 
The papers have taken it up with vigor; and while the most of 
them are not friendly to the movement, they are evidently awake 
to the fact that this is the live issue of Canadian politics. Whether 
its avowed advocates are many or few, it has the unconscious sup- 
port of great multitudes of the people, who are flocking across the 
Custom House line to find a home under the oppression of a high 
tariff and a restricted market, One-sixth of all the native Cana- 
dians are now residents of the United States. Through Port Hu- 
ron over sixty-eight thousand have passed during the last eight 
months, on their way to homes under the American flag. This emi- 
gration is not to be attributed to the National Policy. It is buta 
continuation of what went on before that policy was thought of. 
And unless the leaders in Canadian politics take some steps toward 
a permanent removal of the disadvantages of the colony, the 
country will perish of inanition. 

The opponents of a Customs Union with America have but two 
answers to the many arguments in its favor. The first is, that it 
means annexation. We have given our reasons to the contrary. 
But if it does, what then? “Annexation” can only come because 
the Canadian people discover that their interests lie in that direc- 
tion. In the strict sense of the word, Canada can never be annexed 
to the United States. Annexation is the work of a conqueror; and 
Canada can only enter the Union with her own good and free will. 

The other argument is, “Shall we cease to trade with the 
1,400,000,000 of mankind, for the sake of closer intercourse with 
the 50,000,000 of Americans whom your new line would rope in ?” 
The Canadians who have been flocking across our border ever 
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since the growth of our manufactures began, seem to think that it 
would be a good exchange. They have left this commerce with man- 
kind, this choice of two markets, this freedom to sell in the dearest 
and buy in the cheapest, and all the other blessings of Free Trade, 
to find a living and a prosperity where the tall chimneys smoke. 
They left, in some instances, finer natural advantages than they 
came to find. But they have not gone back. Thereare no vestigia 
retrorsum northward. What does sucha migration mean? It may 
be explained and excused when it means the passage from an old 
country toa new. But it means failure and defeat to a new coun- 
try, when 7/s people are seen to flock to other lands. 


Our kind friends of the Cobden Club are going to make one 
more disinterested effort to enlighten the American people as to 
the folly of Protection and the wisdom of Free Trade. That which 
was begun a few years ago, in the way of transplanting a section 
of the Club to America, and putting that “ great American econo- 
mist,” Mr. David A. Wells at its head, does not seem to have pro- 
duced much fruit. Mr. Wells’ name is not exactly the one to 
conjure with in this country, as the American Social Science As- 
sociation could have told the Cobden Club, and as the Club itself 
knows by this time. , 

It is the American farmers who are-now to be addressed, aad 
a pamphlet has been prepared to show them their vast annual 
losses under the protective system, and how much they would gain 
by buying manufactured goods of England instead of their own 
countrymen. We have confidence enough in the American farm- 
er’s shrewdness to believe that he is not a bird to be snared by this 
sort of chaff. His weakness is to suspect every one of some at- 
tempt to profit by his supposed simplicity. And his first impulse 
will be to ask, “ Why is it worth while for these English noblemen 
and gentlemen to print pamphlets for gratuitous circulation in 
America? What do they expect to gain at our expense and at 
the expense of the country ?” 

If the Western farmer knows anything of the commercial situa- 
tion,—and thanks to Mr. Mason of the Juter-Ocean, and to Mr. 
Cyrus Elder, he is not unlikely to have had some light on it,— 
then he will be able to put some questions for which it will be still 
more difficult to finda ready answer. He will ask, “ Is my position 
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as a producer of food to be improved by reducing the number of 
those Americans who are engaged in other work than the produc- 
tion of food? And will I prosper better by driving those who 
consume four-fifths of my wheat crop to becoming my own rivals 
in my own business?” He will be keen enough to see that the 
whole of this Cobden Club propaganda is nothing but a piece of 
British egotism, the English supposing that, because they consume 
a share of the American wheat-crop, they are the American farm- 
er’s chief and best customers, and therefore best entitled to discuss 
with him the conditions under which his business could be con- 
ducted most profitably. 

We do not fear any results of this modest English propaganda. 
As nearly every Free Trader now confesses, that theory will never 
get a hearing in this country so long as it is recognized chiefly as 
the policy of the country whose selfishness we best understand, 
and whose advice in all such matters we most distrust. This new 
movement will but give us one more safeguard against “ British Free 
Trade.” The English fully appreciate the force of such considera- 
tions, as regards their own people. They would deprecate any at- 
tempt to urge even a much needed reform on their own people by 
a propaganda conducted by an American Society. They would 
see that, in the interest of the reform itself, outsiders would do 
well ta abstain from the appearance of interference. They suppor- 
ted Mr. Gladstone the more heartily, because Germany and 
Austria seemed ready to throw their influence against him. But 
as regards America, they do not credit us with any such sensi- 
tive self-respect. They cannot even imagine that Americans feel 
on such subjects just as keenly as, they do, and, wherever the in- 
terference is threatened from any English quarter, far more keenly. 
It they want to help on Free Trade in this country, they cannot 
do better with their money than spend it on the ill-paid professors 
and lecturers who have been doing their work, and in buying, for 
general circulation, those American publications in its defence, 
which have now so little chance of reaching the general public. 


It is proposed to hold a National Convention of Shipowners in 
New York, to consider what means shall be taken for the restora- 
tion of American shipping to the proud position it once held in 
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the mercantile navies of the world. The authors of this proposal, 
we are told, wish to be understood that its aim is not to echo or 
emphasize any demand for Free Trade in ships. They desire the 
presence of those who are opposed to such proposals, as well as 
of those who favor them, They hope that there will result from the 
deliberations some plan of action which will receive the support of 
all who are interested in the question, and it is even hinted that 
the plan will prove of a nature more in harmony with our national 
policy than is our present practice in this regard. So far as we 
have been able to observe, the Free Trade papers are not favorably 
disposed towards the Convention, although they would have given 
very hearty support to one which was pledged beforehand to 
agitate for “ Free Trade in ships.” 

The truth is, we have had too much “ Free Trade in ships’”’ al- 
ready. Our merchant shipping is one of the points to which we 
never have applied properly the principle of the Protective Policy. 
An English ship in an American port is just as well received as an 
American would be. She pays no discriminating duties. She may 
represent a line—she is certainly engaged in a trade—which has 
been built up by subsidies granted from the English Treasury. 
But she is put on the same footing in our harbors, as are the 
vessels to which our Government refuses subsidies. She is 
given the carrying of the American mail at such prices as her 
owners choose to accept, while the one American line is required 
to carry them on such terms as the Post-Office chooses to to give. 

To redress this inequality, we propose a sufficient tonnage duty 
on the vessels of foreign register entering American harbors. 
This will make it worth while to build and navigate American 
vessels. It is true that subsidies would seem the fairer, and less 
open to foreign retaliation; but as it easier to raise an outcry 
against legislation which proposes to take money out of the Trea- 
sury than against that which proposes to put money into it, we 
think the friends of real American shipping would do well to 
abandon subsidies and to advocate a tonnage duty on foreign- 
built ships. By a real American shipping we do not understand 
ships built by European labor out of European materials, and 
brought under the flag by the money of American capitalists. We 
can better wait for shipping, than put up with that sort. 
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THE necessity for national regulation of our railway system 1n- 
creases with every day of its existence. Two circumstances espe- 
cially call for such regulation. The first is, the vigorous assertion 
in legal decisions of the responsibility of the railroads to the com- 
munity. Ten years ago, these companies were regarded chiefly 
from the stock-exchange point of view. “ Their franchises were a 
species of property like any other, and just as free from question 
in any court as the farms and homesteads through which they ran. 
The State might refuse to charter such cognpanies, but its consent 
to their existence once given, they passed beyond its control. 
To attempt to dictate in what manner they should manage their 
business was as preposterous as to dictate in what order any private 
citizen should plant the crops which occupied his fields.” We do 
not say that this was the view taken by the legal profession, nor 
that entertained even by the better instructed class of business 
people. But it was the one current among the great majority of 
business people, and the way in which one or two companies con- 
trolled or dictated the legislation of great Commonwealths gave 
this understanding additional currency. It was hard to live in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and yet attach any meaning to the 
statement that railroads are the creatures of the State. 

Since Wisconsin and Illinois began, amid great objurgation, to 
control the action of their railways, a great change for the better 
has come over the business community. The notion of what the 
functions of the common carrier are, and that of the responsibility . 
to the State of companies in whose favor the State has exercised 
its right of eminent domain, have grown clearer. The bench has 
done its duty in this work of education. Its lessons have been 
well summed up in the words of a decision pronounced by the 
Maine Supreme Court: 


“Railroad charters are contracts made by the Legislature in 
behalf of every person interested in anything to be done under 
them. In consideration of the franchise they receive from the 
state, railroad corporations agree to perform certain duties toward 
the public. The power of determining those duties, and enforcing 
their performance, is vested in the appropriate tribunals of the 
state. * * * Being creatures of the law, they are entrusted 
with the exercise of sovereign powers to subserve the public ne- 
cessities and uses, and are bound to conduct their affairs in fur- 
therance of the public objects of their creation.” 
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But this very attitude of the government towards the railroads 
demands a broader control than the State can exercise. At every 
step taken to exercise State control, the public are met with the 
outcry that the railways in question will be ruined by it, or at 
least the railroad development within the State will be checked, as 
the roads of other states are free from such restrictions. And as 
no concert of action among the states seems possible, as there are 
states shortsighted enough to submit to railroad dictation, or to 
seek to build up their gailroad systems at the expense of the com- 
munity, there is in some cases a serious hardship involved in the 
regulative legislation. It is a case somewhat parallel to the differ- 
ent systems of taxation in different states. The motive to such 
differences is often to be sought in the desire to attract certain 
classes of investment for the development of local resources. Thus 
the auction business was bribed to transfer itself from our own 
city to New York by exemption from state taxation, and the ex- 
emption of machinery from taxation in this state has had a simi- 
lar purpose and effect. 

For the present, at least, the states must be left to devise their 
own systems of taxation. But the demand for a national regula- 
tion of railways is so general and urgent, that it cannot well be 
postponed. Every community is now awake to the necessity of it. 
Every one is embarrassed by the attempt to apply merely local 
remedies to the evil. 


A second circumstance which demands a national regulation of 
railways is the growth and consolidation of their power. The 
single lines chartered by the states have fallen into groups of con- 
nected lines, under a single management, which command an 
amount of capital and a degree of political influence so great, that 
the state might well have hesitated to grant them charters, if these 
accretions could have been foreseen. The four great trunk lines 
from the Mississippi Valley to the ‘seaboard, were the first instances 
of these coalitions. Their example was followed in several West- 
ern localities, particularly by the Chicago and North-western road. 
Recent instances are found in the extension of the Reading Rail- 
road, and in the consolidation of the lines which run southward 
through Nashville. The very latest is the consolidation of a series of 
lines running south-west from Richmond through Danville and 
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thence across the Carolinas into Georgia, and into Tennessee. The 
Syndicate which has formed the coalition has also purchased the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s controlling interest in the Richmond and 
Danville road, and also its ownership of the railroad from Char- 
lotte, S. C., to Augusta, Ga. These possessions represent large 
plans of control in the South,—once formed by the great northern 
corporation, but now. abandoned. 

The peculiarity of this new coalition is that it will control the 
traffic and aid in the industrial development of the most promising 
region inthe South. It does not run toany great extent through the 
old Plantation District, but through the uplands, where farms 
rather than plantations have been the rule, and where the people 
lost less by the abolition of slavery, and have gained more by the 
impulses to improvement since the war, than in any other part of 
the South. They have carried the cultivation of cotton into their 
hills by the use of fertilizers, and have given the cotton crop a 
stability in its amount which it never had before the war. No 
news can be more grateful to patriotic Americans than the assur- 
ance that the South, or any large portion of it, is enjoying a marked 
prosperity. Between the depression produced by slavery and the 
disgrace it attached to labor, and the losses of the war, it seemed 
as if this part of our national domain were doomed to become 
another Ireland,—the home of poverty and discontent. If the new 
railroad combination will contribute to the development of the fine 
resources of the South Atlantic States, we shall rejoice at the 
result. But its formation is one more sign of the growth of great 
corporations too strong for state control. 


Tue Department of the Interior has been making itself worse 
than ridiculous by the despatch which it has sent throughout the 
country in regard to its arrest of Col. Tibbles during his visit to 
his clients, the Ponca Indians. That arrest was a most unwarranted 
exercise of arbitrary authority. It is true that, through some fault 
or defect of our legislation, an amazing reach of authority is now 
vested in the Indian Agents of this Department. Throughout an 
area as large as the New England states, the agents are supreme 
and absolute rulers, with power to arrest, to try and to punish at 
their pleasure. Any citizen of the United States may be seized 
by these pro-consuls as soon as he sets foot within their jurisdic- 
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tion, and it is purely owing to their good pleasure, or that of the 
Secretary of the Interior, if he is ever released, or if his friends 
ever hear of his arrest. Mr. Tibbles alleges that there have been 
very serious abuses of this power at no distant date. It is not 
necessary to accept this as fact in order to reach the conclusion 
that no man inside a free country should be allowed to exercise 
such a control of the persons and the liberty of free citizens. 

Mr. Tibbles went to the Ponca Reservation on a perfectly legi- 
timate errand. The Department says it was to “stir up dissatis- 
faction among the Indians.” Even if it were so, his errand would 
have been legitimate. To stir men up to dissatisfaction with such 
villainy as has been perpetrated upon the Poncas, is to save their 
manhood from extinction. But Mr. Tibbles had no need to excite 
dissatisfaction. It was, as the whole country knew, already in full 
vigor in every Ponca breast. They had made him their attorney, 
to sue out their rights to their lands before Congress and before 
the Supreme Court. Knowing that it would be useless to ask their 
agent for a pass to visit them, he went to his clients without it. 
Forthwith there came from Washington an express order for his 
arrest. The Department cannot tolerate inquisitive editors look- 
ing into its misdeeds. It takes a most anti-American way of stop- 
ping them. Its head was brought up, be it remembered, amidst 
the bureaucratic methods of the old Prussian government. He, or 
some underling who knew his mind, flashed the order across the 
continent to treat this public man and ex-army officer as a crimi- 
nal and an interloper, because he, though on the soil of his country 
and offending in no way against its laws, has insulted the powers 
that be, by demanding justice for the oppressed. We do not ques- 
tion the technical right of Mr. Schurz or his agent to make the 
arrest. But in the exercise of power due regard must be had to 
the motive which prompted the nation to confer it. And certainly 
this questionable authority for arrest and detention was never con- 
ferred to enable the Department of the Interior to get rid of or 
annoy unpleasant critics. 

Secretary Schurz, we are told, takes his stand, as regards the 
Poncas, on the action of Congress. It ordered their removal, and 
it has never ordered their restoration. This statement of reasons 
for inaction would be quite conclusive if it were true. Congress 
ordered their removal, 7f they were willing to go. At the earliest 
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moment when they could manifest their utter unwillingness to go, 
they did so. If the Secretary of the Interior needed any authority 
for their replacement in their homes, he would find it in the very 
law which he quotes as his justification for removing them. The 
truth is that throughout this whole business Mr. Schurz has shown 
a narrow bureaucratic officialism, which has prevented his seeing 
that he has become the accomplice in a great act of wrong-doing 
toan unoffending people. 








THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


“VEN those who are not active in the membership of any church, 
must recognize the great and growing importance of the educa- 
tion of the ministry who are to fill the pulpits of the churches. The 
American ministry, in spite of the efforts of the newspapers to tempt 
its members to exchange wholesome influence for morbid notoriety, 
are a power in the land, whose use for the best ends is a matter of 
interest to every public-spirited citizen. It is true that the Ameri- 
can people are very generally free from the tendency to ascribe a 
social and moral weight to a minister or priest, because of his or- 
dination or consecration. They expect a man to pass for just 
what he is worth, and not, like a new silver dollar, for what some 
authority has stamped on him. But the American ministry, as a 
rule, will stand this test. They make themselves felt in society 
and in public life. They are recognized as worthy leaders in great 
social reforms. They weigh more than they count in society. Their 
fellow men recognize in them an order of more than usual earnest- 
ness and devotion,—men whose master-wish it is to do the right 
thing and to see righteousness prevail. 

Not only are they a superior class, but their position fits them 
to bring their power to bear on society. The pulpit, as Mr. Car- 
lyle says in Past and Present, is a vantage ground whose great- 
ness even its occupants do not appreciate. It is a point from 
which a man may speak from the heart to the heart, as nowhere 
else in this world. And where it is made the channel of really 
thoughtful and earnest utterance, by a man born for the work, no 
greater engine for civilization and enlightenment can be imagined. 
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It is not possible to claim that it is always, or even ordinarily, so 
used. Those whose experiences in this regard have been the hap- 
piest, can probably recall no drearier hours in their lives than 
some they spent under “the droppings of the sanctuary ;” and 
great is the number of ministers whose vocation must be a secret 
between themselves and heaven,—a secret into which other men 
have never been admitted. But after all deductions have been 
made, the pulpit remains a unique instrument for the moral puri- 
fication of society. The Press is sometimes disposed to claim that 
it has superseded some of the pulpit’s functions; but the claim 
cannot be substantiated. Just in so far as it does its own work 
well, the newspaper must reflect society in a broad, indiscriminate 
way, whose constant contemplation tends rather to depress than to 
elevate the moral nature of the majority of readers. It is the pul- 
pit’s privilege to deal with life not less truthfully but yet more dis- 
criminately, to insist on those aspects of it of which our moral 
remissness tends to make us oblivious, and to emphasize righteous- 
ness as the great end for which all this complex hurly-burly exists. 
It can turn men’s thoughts away from the details, to the great 
central realities of human existence. It can divert their minds 
from the makeshift and incorrect standards of human judgment, 
to that perfect standard by which all acts are finally appraised. 
It can set itself against low and Mammonitish ideals of success, 
and call upon men to live for the great unselfish ends of human 
welfare. All this the pulpit can do, and in some measure has done. 
It is among the under-valued agencies of society, whose vast worth 
we should begin to discover in the great losses which would follow 
its removal. 

It is true that the progress of time has robbed the pulpit of 
some of its functions. It is no longer, as it was in the age of the 
Reformation, the one centre of intellectual interest, to which the 
great mass of men had any access. Inaday when there were no 
newspapers, no magazines, and no light literature, and when the 
political divisions of Europe had reference to theological distinc- 
tions, it was easy to listen to sermons which lasted for hours, and 
which had a freshness for their first hearers that no human being 
can now find in them. But it is also to be remembered that the 
pulpit of those days was often as unconventional as suited its 
unique position. Those who know Bishop Latimer’s mother-wit, 
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or have read the sermons of the English Chrysostom, Henry 
Smith, are aware that the pulpit of those days was free-spoken, 
witty, and, even to our jaded palates, not devoid of a racy flavor. 
Wit, as distinguished from humor,—the gift of raising a scornful 
laugh at an objectionable person or thing, rather than a sympa- 
thetic laugh with them—was thought eminently in place in the early 
Protestant and the Puritan pulpit; and he who can read through 
Henry Smith’s sermon on the text “Take heed how ye hear,” 
without being amused as well as edified, has no eye for the good 
things of our older literature. 

While the pulpit has shifted to a narrower and more conven- 
tional ground than in those days, it is not to be supposed that it 
employs less intellectual power in its cultivation. The volumes 
of sermons which appear “every publishing season are enough to 
refute such an assumption. There are people who, from early mis- 
fortune, have acquired a horror of sermon literature,—who can 
only be induced to read Sterne’s witty sermonettes by the know- 
ledge that they were never preached. They would toil through a 
score of the heaviest productions of the second-rate Elizabethan 
play-wrights, and persuade themselves that they had found pleasure 
in the operation. But they shun the wit of Latimer, Smith, Ful- 
ler, Charnock, Gurnall and South, because these are clothed in 
sermon form; and, for the same reason, Barrow’s profusion, Taylor’s 
delicate eloquence, and Whitchcote’s broad sense are forbidden 
ground to them: They will not admit that a proportion of our 
best literature, larger than of any one species of poetry, consists of 
sermons. And in our own age the sermon part of our literature 
is of greater importance than ever before. It is true that for only 
a small part of its volume can the claim be made that it is to take 
a permanent place in English literature. Yet even this may fairly 
be said of the sermons of William Ellery Channing, Cardinal 
Newman, Frederick Robertson, Frederick Maurice, James Marti- 
neau, Charles Kingsley and Philips Brooks. These are books 
which the world will not suffer to lapse out of memory, any more 
than it has allowed the sermons of St. Bernard, Martin Luther, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bossuet, Frederick Schleiermacher and Thomas 
Chalmers to be forgotten. And along with these works of the 
best minds, are a great multitude of volumes which deserve to 
rank with the best writing our age has to show. 
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It cannot, therefore, be a matter of indifference to us how men 
are trained for this unique office, and fitted to exercise a power 
which thus touches on men’s lives at the motive point. It is true, 
indeed, that all great preachers are fitted for their work by nature. 
They are endowed with an instinctive sympathy with the spiritual 
side of every question, and with the spiritual wants of human na- 
ture. Thrust them into a social condition in which there is no 
pulpit, and they will find some other, if less suitable, channel of 
utterance. They will button-hole men, with Socrates; they will 
write pamphlets, or discourse to their social circle, of duty and the 
ideal. It is in them to carry other men’s spiritual burdens, and 
the pulpit is simply the most natural way of letting it out of 
them. But focta nascitur et fit. Even the inspired singer has to 
learn his trade. Tennyson owes half “his power to his taking to 
heart what was said in Coleridge’s 7adle Talk, of his defective 
mastery of the technique of his art. Mozart is greater than 
Beethoven, because to an equal genius he added a more thorough 
culture. And even the born preacher needs to be made a 
preacher,—needs the cumulative experience of other ages and 
times, to save him from the necessity of making a thousand mis- 
takes. The practice followed by the principal Christian denomina- 
tions of this country, of requiring evidence of a personal vocation 
to the work of the ministry, and yet prescribing a prolonged 
course of general and theological study, is one which has been 
declared to contain a gross contradiction. It has been said, that 
if the man has a vocation, that is enough; and the exploits of 
some one uneducated preacher are held up as proof that theo- 
logical training is a superfluity. But the average quality of the 
lay preacher, it must be remembered, is far below that of the 
ministry ; and the one or two individuals who have achieved suc- 
cess without the training, only serve to bring into stronger light 
the dreary and weary thing that passes for lay preaching in our 
great cities. Any one who has taken the trouble to attend the 
labors of the zealous brethren who address the public on our 
empty lots on a Sunday afternoon, will discover that there is a 
deeper depth in this matter than bad sermonizing. 

In this country the training of the Christian ministry has occu- 
pied a fair share of public attention. It was for their sake that 
nearly all our colleges were established. Harvard’s motto, Pro 
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Christo et Ecclesia, equally with the story of her first foundation, 
shows us that this was the chief object of her existence. Yale 
sustained the same relation to the churches of Connecticut; and 
when Samuel Johnson became an Episcopalian, his removal from 
his Yale tutorship followed as a matter of course. The College of 
Philadelphia, now the University of Pennsylvania, forms an ap- 
parent exception; but the chief difference was that in its field 
there was no established church, no church of the majority even 
for its patron, and consequently it served as a rallying-point for 
all the denominations of the city and state. As a rule, the insti- 
tutions for higher education in America owe their very existence 
to the zeal of the churches of America, and to their purpose to 
possess an educated ministry. This is true even of those in which 
the connection is not directly traceable. It was the churches 
which made possible to us even our purely secular colleges, for it 
was they that awakened and cherished the popular respect for the 
kinds ot knowledge which cannot be converted into dollars and 
cents. Without the churches, we should have had no Yale or 
Harvard; without Harvard and Yale, we should have had no 
Cornell or Johns Hopkins. 

The American churches of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries followed the English traditions, as regards theological 
education. The candidate for holy orders usually pursued a 
course of university study, in which several branches were in- 
cluded expressly with a view to his future vocation. The bishop’s 
examining chaplain required, besides the college degree, a more or 
less careful acquaintance with certain theological text-books. This 
acquaintance was acquired by private study, or if any aid was pro- 
cured, it was that of some clerical friend or professional coach. 
In like manner there were theological elements in the course of 
the ordinary American college, whose presence could only be ex- 
plained by reference to the leading purpose for which the college 
was founded. But these were not ample enough for the require- 
ments of the ecclesiastical bodies, and must be supplemented by 
the private study of such recognized text-books as would fit the 
student for his “trials” before Presbytery or Association. And 
what was sometimes done in England became the usage in 
America,—the student pursued his special theological studies 
under the oversight of some learned and experienced minister 
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under whose care he attained some familiarity with the practical 
side of the work. This was the posture of affairs at the close of 
the last century, when it was judged necessary to make theological 
training more thorough and systematic than it had been hitherto. 
The colleges, as we believe, had so far yielded to the growing pre- 
dominance of the secular spirit in American society, that they 
were contributing less to the special end for which they were 
created, and were laboring harder for the simple promotion of 
liberal education. They had nearly lost consciousness of their rela- 
tion to a special class of their students, and construed their work 
as equally related to all the learned professions,—of which the 
other two were rapidly becoming as important as the ministry. 
At the same time, the reasons for institutions for the especial 
education of the ministry were brought into prominence by 
observation of what was done abroad, where English Dissenters 
especially had set the example of imparting a technical theological 
training to candidates for the ministry. 

Hence the rise of the first sheological seminaries in the United 
States, during the last decade of the eighteenth and the first of 
the nineteenth century. The term seminary (seminarium) was not 
a new one. It was introduced, we believe, into the theological 
vocabulary by the Jesuits. They gave this name to the special 
training schools in which they prepared their novices to enter the 
Order. For a long time, in English history, “seminary priest” 
was another name for a Jesuit; and their Seminary at Rheims was 
regarded as the headquarters of enmity to English Protestantism. 
The history of such words is worth watching. From the Jesuits 
came the technical use of the word conversion, as it was they who 
first insisted on a stage or period of tense religious feeling as the 
proper beginning of a Christian life. And from the Jesuits came 
this word seminary, as it was they who first devised separate and 
purely clerical institutions for the training of the priesthood. It 
is true that other orders and the regular clergy followed their 
example. Every Bishop was expected to have his diocesan 
seminary for the same purpose; and the Sulpicians at least have 
been as zealous seminarists as their models the Jesuits. 

With the Jesuits then originated the idea of clerical education 
in more limited institutions than the Universities, and in a tenser 
atmosphere of clerical feeling. From them it passed to the Eng- 
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lish dissenters. The imitation was not intentional ; it grew out of 
the circumstances of the case. After the Restoration, the Univer- 
sities were closed to all but the members of the established 
Church. It was not merely impossible to take a degree in them. 
Such was the discipline and oversight exercised, that no self-re- 
specting dissenter could matriculate inthem. But the old Puritan 
tradition which demanded an educated ministry, was still in vogue. 
They could not agree to see uneducated men in Owen’s and Man- 
ton’s places. On the other hand, they had no one except their 
ministry to receive an education higher than could be given at an 
ordinary academy. Few dissenters thought of entering the other 
learned professions. So far as they did so, it was by graduation 
from the shop of the country apothecary or the office of the country 
attorney. Consequently it was most natural that their schools of 
the prophets should assume a peculiarly theological character. 
What was taught of general literature, science, mathematics and 
the classics, was limited in quantity. Room must be made for les- 
sons in Hebrew, New Testament Greek, Dogmatic Theology and 
the artof preaching. They did not, like the Jesuits, devise such 
institutions of set purpose to isolate their pupils from the broader 
scientific life of their nation. They had little or no choice in the 
matter. 

From England, we believe, the theological seminary was trans- 
planted to America. But it at once took a new character on our 
soil. Instead of a substitute, it became a supplement to the college 
or university. Ordinarily, it accepted no student to its course of 
study, who had not received a college degree. It merely under- 
took to do more thoroughly the work which individual ministers 
had hitherto done for young men who were candidates for the 
ministry. And of course it did it much better and more thor- 
oughly. There was from the first a division of labor among the 
professors, which enabled each of them to do his work care- 
fully. The professor whose business it was to teach Hebrew, was 
likely to be much more at home among the square black letters, 
than would the pastor of a church who had just “ rubbed up” his 
Hebrew, so that his young friend might not catch him tripping. 
In some of the smaller bodies, it is true, the seminaries were man- 
ned by ministers in active work. But even in this case, the teach- 
ing might be expected to be better, since each of the reverend 
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gentlemen thus employed had but one branch on his hands. 
The only loss in the seminary system seemed to lie in the 
want of contact with practice. The student whose one teacher 
took him to the bedside of the sick and the dying, learnt some- 
thing which no Seminary Faculty could well impart to him. But 
such losses accompany all gains, in this world of compensations. 


In conceding that the establishment of theological seminaries 
was an improvement, we take leave to question its being the best 
thing that could have been done; or even if it was the best possi- 
ble step in that period, it may be still be doubted if it is the best 
for our own. 


Such seminaries are not the only means to secure thoroughness 
in theological training. The country which has done the most for 
theological science has very few such institutions as these. Pro- 
testant Germany has a few,—as for instance that at Wittenberg, 
over which Richard Rothe so ably presided. But the great ma- 
jority of her theologians are trained in the Universities, and not 
in separate seminaries. With some, the very mention of Germany 
as an example is a sufficient argument against the practice. But 
it is to be remembered that, whatever objectionable features there 
are in the development of the theology and the church life of Ger- 
many may be traced to other circumstances than her edn- 
cational methods. And under those methods there have been 
and are Universities in which the theological teaching is of the 
most conservative type, and to which students have been attracted 
from all parts of Germany. Such was Halle in Tholuck’s best 
days. Such are still Erlangen and Rostock, and, we believe, 
Leipsic and Gottingen. With the exception of Tiibingen in F.C. 
Baur’s time, and Heidelberg since Schenkel became the ruling 
genius, it would be hard to specify a theological faculty in Ger- 
many that has not worked for the last fifty years rather against 
than with the negative tendencies of German theology; while the 
most objectionable of the German theologasters are those who 
never obtained a seat in any theological or other faculty,—Strauss, 
Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer, Schopenhauer, Biichner, and their like. 
But even were it otherwise in this regard, the burden of proof 
would certainly lie upon those who might maintain that the nega- 
tive drift of German theology could be traced to the organization 
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of the theological faculties, and not, as C. B. Hundeshagen* has 
shown, to the serious social evils inherent in the national life of 
Germany. 

The advantages of the University method of theological educa- 
tiormay be considered under three heads. The first is the nature 
of this science and its relation to the idea of a University. The 
second is the effect of the University method on the teachers. 
The third is the effect on the students. 

I. The idea of the universityt is one which we have hardly 
accepted as yet in America. It is evoked by the experience that 
different branches of knowledge have subtle internal relations,— 
that there exists a substantial solidarity among them all. Each 
science can render services to all the rest, services of either a sub- 
stantial or a methodical kind. For this reason, the mere specialist 
is not even the best man in his own department, and the first pre- 
requisite for special studies is general culture. Hence, in a well- 
ordered University, the Faculty of Arts, or, as it is called in Ger- 
many, the Philosophic Faculty, serves as the vestibule to each of 
the other Faculties, and no one is allowed to proceed to the study 
of law, or medicine, or theology, without first taking his degree in 
the Arts. This rule, as we have seen, is generally enforced by 
our Theological Seminaries. But, in our American system, the 
Theoiogical Faculty, while retaining this confession of its relation 
to a sisterhood of Faculties, stands in an isolated position from 
the rest. Theology in America deliberately breaks the band of 
academic fellowship, sanctions the practice of setting up isolated 
technical schools, and repudiates the University idea. 

Both this particular science and the University itself lose 
something by this unnatural severance. The University loses by 
the want of a recognition that theology is a co-ordinate science, 
of equal honor and authority with the rest. It needs the constant 
reminder that there is a view of the universe which is not that of 
the physicist and the legist, but whose representatives have their 
word to say upon the problems of law and physical science, while 
they invite criticism of their own problems. The service of this 





* See his remarkable book, Der Deutsche Protestantismus, 34 Edition, 1848. 


+ We use this word, not as excluding any institutions which have not assumed the 
name (such as Yale College), nor as including all those which have, but, as including 
all educational institutions which contain more than a single faculty. 
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constant reminder is of incalculable value. It cannot but affect 
the teaching even of the indifferent. For the theological hy- 
pothesis of the universe meets so many instincts in every human 
mind, and fits into so much of our involuntary reasoning as re- 
gards life,* that no man can live amid such reminders of ®hat 
hypothesis, and keep himself impervious to their influence. 
Theology proclaims that there is a background of the infinite, 
which gives a deeper significance to all human affairs. It asserts 
an “Intelligence at the heart of things,” whose care reaches some- 
how to the alighting of a sparrow and the fall of a hair. It 
declares that there is a great order established and developing in 
the world’s history, by which the scattered fragments of humanity 
are to be gathered out of their isolation, their sorrows, and their 
enmities, into the unity of a joyous and unselfish brotherhood. It 
discloses the conception of God and of the divine, in which our 
civilization is rooted, and shows us, by contrast, those opposing 
conceptions in which other civilizations,--the Mohammedan, the 
Classical-Pagan, etc..—had their roots. It asserts the instinctive 
belief men have in their own freedom and responsibility to be 
their grasp of a great truth, which no experience of the world’s 
uniformity and the regular operation of law should lead us to 
abandon. Such are some of the aspects of the theological view 
of the universe. No sensible man should deny that they are capable 
of scientific investigation (using that term in its largest and truest 
sense) as to their truth or falsehood. And no such person will 
think of pronouncing it a matter of no moment whether they be 
true or false, or that any man who accepts their truth can think 
on other topics exactly as if he had never adopted these views. 

If then this theological view of the universe be true, and we 
are arguing here only with those who accept it, its truth touches 
on all other truths, and should not be ignored in the treatment of 
those others. There is nothing in this view to check the zeal of 
the searcher into the sciences of history and of nature; there is 
much to stimulate that zeal, much to give it wise and fruitful 


“# As was remarked by the Ishmaelite who formerly contributed from his Note 
Book to this magazine, the habit of profane swearing, especially when practiced by 
avowed atheists like Col. Ingersoll, is of itself a confession that the mind demands a 
background of the infinite for human life. And it is a reductio ad absurdum of athe- 
ism, that it does not leave of the universe “*enough to swear by.’”? Hence the incon- 
sistency so often observed in atheists, who continue to pray,—profanely. 
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direction. Faraday, and Liebig, and Simpson, and Forbes, and 
Carpenter, and Agassiz, have been no less successful in their own 
lines because they believed that their work was part of a great 
and intelligent order, whose results were not left to chance or to 
self-acting laws of development. And if theology can give the 
world of scholarship the assurance of such an order, it has the 
right to claim for itself the place of service and benefit to every 
other science. The Scholastic Theology* claims, indeed, that each 
of the others was her servant (ancilla fidei). But this was exactly 
to reverse the true relation. “Let him that would be chief among 
you be the servant of all” is the wiser maxim. It is one whose 
conditions theology alone can fulfil. For this is the centre of the 
sciences, not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

A university with no theological faculty, and a theological fac- 
ulty standing in no relation to a university, are each forms of denial 
of this great truth of the relation of theology to the other sciences. 
Those who reject all theological science may rejoice in their mutual 
isolation. Those who hold, as the great majority of Americans 
now hold, that we have other light on man’s life and destiny than 
can be gathered from natural science, should regret to see any ar- 
rangement which tends to isolate that light from those which the 
natural and historical sciences cast upon our path. 

A further inducement to bring the teaching of theology back 
to our universities, is found in the possibility of a proper recon- 
struction of our university system. The present relation of the 
governing bodies to the teaching bodies of these institutions is 
eminently unsatisfactory. A board of trustees, generally a close 
corporation, with no especial pretensions to either learning or edu- 
cational experience, and many of them men who have never re- 
ceived a college education of any sort, exercise at present the 

*The fairest view. of the attitude of the Scholastic Theology towards the other 
sciences, is found in Bonaventura’s treatise, De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam. 
We quote a few sentences from his conclusion:—‘Thus it is manifest in what wise 
the multiform wisdom of God, which is clearly delivered to us in sacred Scripture, 
is hidden in every kind of knowledge and in all nature, It is manifest, also, how all 
forms of knowledge minister to Theology. And, therefore, she assumes and makes 
use of words which belong to every part of knowledge. It is manifest, also, how . 
large is the path of light, and how, in everything which is felt or known, God himself 
is latent. And this is the fruit of all sciences, that in all Faith should be built up. 


God should be honored, manners should be softened and harmonized, and divine con- 
solations imbibed.” 
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highest authority over our learned institutions. The several pro- 
fessors are nearly as much at their disposal as is a country school- 
teacher at that of the local school-board. The trustees can ar- 
range courses of study, elect or remove professors and instructors, 
open or close technical schools, and even confer honorary degrees 
with or without the recommendation of the faculties concerned. 
And the notion of their omnipotence has become so general, that 
they find their authority evoked to set aside that of the faculties 
by exempting offenders against college law from the consequence 
of their acts. In many cases the college is so situated that the 
trustees can meet but once a year, and are obliged to leave matters 
to the control of the president and the faculties during the long 
interval. A former President of Yale is quoted as remarking that 
he would tremble for the future of that venerable college if its 
trustees met twice a year! 

The reason advanced for this American arrangement is the 
supposed financial necessity. It is believed that the affairs of the 
college would be badly managed, and that it would be impossible 
to raise funds in case of need, unless the government of the insti- 
tution were in the hands of such trustees. The example of the 
English colleges is certainly not confirmatory of this apprehension, 
nor does it justify the anomaly of putting our learned institutions 
under the control of unlearned bodies, and investing men who have 
no special fitness for the exercise of such responsibility, with the 
power of changing at pleasure the methods and fersonelle of great 
educational institutions, and with the right, proprio motu, to confer 
honorary degrees. 

The Scottish University Act points to the proper and natural 
remedy for this state of things. The control of the universities 
was vested in the Town Councils of the cities in which they were 
situated, and candidates for the chairs were obliged to make their 
court to each of these gentlemen, when vacancies occurred. The 
attention of the Imperial Parliament was called to this unsuitable 
arrangement, and, in spite of the local resistance, they abolished it. 
All the powers heretofore vested in the Town Council were trans- 
ferred to the University Senate, a body composed of all the facul- 
ties, and invested with all the university franchises. No financial 
mismanagement has resulted from this step, and the universities 
themselves have acquired a new vitality and energy since the de- 
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cision of all questions has passed into the hands of men who are 
or ought to be expert in such matters. It is to this precedent 
we would look, and not to any furnished by the German uni- 
versities, as indicating the point at which the reform of our uni- 
versity system should aim. In Germany the bureaucratic system 
is applied to this as to all social arrangements. The Minister of 
Education and Worship fills vacant chairsand appoints privat-docents, 
but, as a rule, only upon the recommendation of the faculty or the 
Academic Senate, or both. So that even under the form of bureau- 
cracy, the German universities enjoy a degree of self-government.* 
We do not insist on the completeness of this parallel. The 
trustees of our American institutions are certainly men of an order 
superior to the linen-drapers and tallow-chandlers who composed 
the Town Councils of the Scottish cities. But, however estimable 
in themselves, they possess in few instances the fitness required for 
the decision of delicate educational questions. They fall very 
naturally into the habit of deferring to some one of their number, 
who is supposed to know something of the matter in hand, and 
accept his zpse dixit as final, because they have not the materials 
for an independent judgment. The conclusion thus reached is 
supposed to carry with it the weight of judgment represented by 
A, B, C, up to X, when in truth it reflects Mr. A’s view alone. 
The parallel fails also as regards the method by which any 
change must be effected. We have no omnipotent British Parlia- 
ment, to set aside vested rights in this case. The existing authori- 
ties cannot be forced to abdicate. They will yield only to a public 


* The demand, made in some quarters, that the control of the universities shall be 
vested in the whole body of the alumni, or that the trustees shall be chosen by them 
from their own number, is valuable as showing the sense that exists of the propriety of 
self-government. But the government of the alumni would be no better than that of 
the trustees, if so good. (1.) The more active part of the alumni consists always of 
the more recent graduates, who are full of unjust prejudices against some professors, 
and of equally unjust prepossessions in favor of others. This of itself disqualifies them 
for government. (2.) The alumni would know nothing of any educational methods 
except those in force in the institution itself. They would either avoid change, or they 
would make changes wildly. The professors, and even the trustees in most cases, have 
a wider range of educational experience. (3.) The alumni would naturally prefer 
one of their own number to every vacant chair, and thus stereotype the educational 
methods of the institution. (4.) The English usage upon which this demand origi- 
nally based itself, represents the medizval relation of the graduate to the university, 
and not the modern, 
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opinion whose justice they recognize, and after the new method 
has been tested by experience and found to work well. 

Now in case such a change should be effected, it would be 
nothing less than unfortunate if we should be found to have no 
theological faculties in the new University Senates. For these 
bodies would then represent a weight of learned authority, such as 
now nowhere exists in this country. They would be courts of final 
appeal upon subjects which lay within their purview. They would, 
on remote and exceptional occasions, make their voices heard in 
the management of public affairs, as the German universities do. 
They would investigate and suppress current charlatanries. They 
would give direction to the anarchical movement of public opinion, 
and depose our newspaper kinglings from their seats of power. It 
is true, indeed, that the American clergy would have their represen- 
tatives. The long tradition growing out of the ecclesiastical origin 
of nearly all our universities and colleges, together with the eccle- 
siastical control still retained in some of them, results in their 
election to many chairs in the Faculties of Arts and to some in 
those of Science. But they would be there as representatives of 
their respective sciences, as Professors of Greek, or of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, and not of theological science, which would be 
absolutely unrepresented. This would be regrettable, not so much 
for the sake of the churches as of the public. Many of the preb- 
lems upon which our universities will have to pronounce are theo- 
logical, if not in their character, at least in some of their important 
bearings. And the decisions reached will not be more acceptable 
to the public or more accordant with eternal fact, because of the 
exclusion of theological experts from the University Senates. 

II. A second reason for making theological education a part of 
University education is found in its probable effects upon the 
Professors of Theology. In the first place, it would keep them in 
contact with a broader intellectual and scientific life than can 
exist in a technical school of any sort. Every line of intellectual 
pursuit has its own weaknesses and temptations,—its zdola speciis 
which come between the vision of its followers and the truth, 
The best practicable correction of these relative imperfections of 
vision is found in the friendly adjustments furnished by men of 
some other profession. The weakness of the purely theological 
temper of mind is seen most clearly in the monks and monkish 
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professors of the middle ages. Living in the ceaseless contempla- 
tion of the final Cause of things, they failed to grasp the great 
order of secondary causes amid which our life has been placed. 
They saw in every notable or unexplained event a miracle, a direct 
interposition of Providence. The large truth obscured to them the 
lesser truths, which are no less portions of the divine order, This 
characteristic weakness in the mere theologian comes into view 
every time a great popular calamity, such as an epidemic, comes 
upon society. We are then told “It is a judgment on us” for this 
or that sin, which the theologian thinks particularly heinous. 
Thus the cholera is sent to punish our Sabbath-breaking and the 
like. A more reverential attitude of mind towards the divine 
order, would enable us to see that such calamities do come on us 
for the violation of physical and social laws,—that their advent isa 
judgment of us, in the true and proper sense of, the word, viz.: 
a trial whether we have been obeying or breaking those laws. 
And the pestilence, by attacking first the poorest and most 
neglected classes, is a test of us, whether we have been living in 
neglectful indifference towards them of whom we were in duty 
bound to take the most care. An old divine says: “ You may 
read your sin in the light of your punishment.” Translate his 
saying into our modern speech, and it means that the law of cause 
and effect governs such matters, without removing them from the 
sphere of ethical responsibility.* 

The theologian, therefore, needs the constant contact of other 
minds, just as do other specialists of every class. He needs to be 
constantly reminded of those principles of scientific method,which 
it is his temptation to forget. And in this age, when the intellec- 
tual tendencies are often unfriendly to the recollection of the 
truths he has to proclaim, he needs to be able to put himself into 
other men’s shoes, if he is to speak to them effectually, and with-_ 
out making assumptions which they cannot agree to. We here 
touch upon one of the most prominent sources of the theologian’s 
failure to reach and influence his fellow men. Too often it seems 
as if he cannot begin at the beginning of the great subjects he 
attempts to discuss,—at the point where he can force other men to 


* That theologians have not all learnt this great truth, is evident from Dr. 
McCosh’s recent utterances in regard to the outbreak of malarial fever among the 
students of Princeton College. 
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start with him. Most of the attempts made to discuss the rela- 
tions of Science and Religion, remind one of the answer made by 
a young and zealous missionary, who was setting out for India. 
“ Where do you mean to begin in your teaching the natives?”’, a 
friend asked him. “Oh, at the very beginning, with justification 
by faith,” he replied. He had not the faintest idea of the long 
propzdeutic required to enable a Hindoo to understand the word 
justification, or that he was dealing with a people into whose 
speech he could not translate the first verse of the Bible! 

In the second place, a university position would give the theo- 
logical professor an independent position which he does not enjoy 
in a theological seminary under denominational control. He 
would be able to feel that his business was with the whole truth of 
the subjects he taught, and not with so much of it as could be 
brought within the lines of denominational belief. It is, next to 
her philosophical culture, this freedom of teaching which makes 
the theology of Germany so fruitful, and makes the rest of the 
theological world her debtors. The liberated theology of that 
one country has made more great advances in science, even when 
judged by a strictly orthodox standard, than has been made through- 
out all the rest of Christendom. And no sensible man now thinks 
of treating with thoroughness any theological topic, without asking 
what the Germans have already said and thought on the same sub- 
ject. They are our masters in Exegesis, in Church History, in 
Dogmatics, in everything but Pastoral Theology. They are infe- 
rior to English and Americans in preaching, as their language is 
one in which few people can be eloquent; and as regards the 
other branches of pastoral work, the social conditions are so differ- 
ent that we can learn but little from their elaborate and careful 
treatises. 

Now the American professor of theology is one who is denied 
not all freedom of movement, but a great deal which is necessary 
to energetic progress. He generally subscribes to an elaborate Con- 
fession of Faith, as a condition of holding his chair. In many 
instances he must renew his subscription as often as the seminary 
authorities require. He eats the church’s bread, not that of science. 
He is of all men the most watched, lest any outburst of freedom in 
utterance should corrupt the minds of the young theologians. In the 
opinion of many good people, he has done his duty best when he 
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has most thoroughly crushed in his hearers all disposition to ques- 
tion conclusions formulated a quarter of a millennium ago, and 
has put them in an attitude of thorough and uncompromising hos- 
tility to all the tendencies and questionings of his own time. Let 
us not be construed as saying that he always, or even as a rule, 
complies with this ideal of his position. It is indeed wonderful 
how well he often serves science, under such unhappy conditions, 
and how happily he reconciles the claims of denominational loyalty 
with those of loyalty to scientific truth. It is the position of which 
we complain, not the men. 

It may be said that orthodoxy is conserved by this arrangement, 
that the inroads of heresy are prevented, and that those who re- 
gard orthodoxy as the whole and simple truth have every reason 
for maintaining it intact. We take the liberty of questioning this 
supposition. We believe that the general influence of our ortho- 
dox denominations on public thought is very decidedly weakened 
by this display of timidity. The theologians are discredited before 
the world by the general notion that they are saying, not what 
they have concluded on scientific grounds, but what their denomi- 
nation requires of them. And when a professor’s bread is made 
dependent upon his maintenance of a given thesis, no great weight 
will be attached by the average man to his advocacy of that thesis. 
The world’s summing up will be that of Tennyson’s Northern 


Farmer :— 
. Athowt he said what he owt to ha’ said 
An a coom’d away. 


We have assumed that the theological professor in a University 
would enjoy the liberty of teaching which would make his loyalty 
to his church and her orthodoxy a purely voluntary loyalty, and 
thus give it its proper weight in the community of opinion. But 
we say so on the assumption that the restrictions now imposed in 
colleges which are under denominational control will be removed. 
For, at present, the professors in such colleges are not free. Prof. 
Toy, a rising Hebraist, was recently removed from his college 
chair because he ‘took a view of the meaning of a passage in 
Isaiah of which the religious newspapers did not approve. Prof. 
W. Q. Scott has just been dismissed from his chair in the Presby- 
terian College, at Wooster, Ohio, because of some undefinable 
heretical tendency in his teaching, the Trustees refusing him even 
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an investigation or trial, and declining any definite explanation of 
their action. Nor are these the only cases of recent date. Those 
who inflict such penalties are among the worst enemies of the 
cause they claim to represent. They would rather see intellectual 
stagnation in our theological life, than have the waters stirred by 
any hand that did not move in a prescribed direction. But they 
are weakening the public influence of every intellectual represen- 
tative of their own cause, by creating a feeling that those who 
represent it are intellectual slaves, who dare not speak otherwise 
if they would. 

Such an impression would be especially unhappy at the present 
time. There is forming in America a literary and intellectual 
class such as was hardly known fifty years ago. It already exerts 
a great influence over the American people. The minister meets 
that influence in his pastoral visits; the Sunday-school teacher 
encounters it in his class. It is an influence which works against 
the Church, and even against earnestness in feeling and seriousness 
in life, as often as with them. The scepticism diffused among this 
class is a new thing in America. Blatant infidelity of the Inger- 
soll type is not new; there is less of it now than in the days of 
Paine, Fannie Wright and Abner Kneeland. But the new unbe- 
lieving tendency, nourished on European scepticism, is a different 
matter. It is more reasonable, more courteous, always decent ii 
its treatment of what it disbelieves. It is for the Church a inatter 
of great moment that her representatives should enter this class 
as its equals, and fuse with them, so as to turn the influence of our 
literature into less objectionable channels. But they will never do 
so, so long as they are distrusted as retained advocates, instead of 
being regarded as men of free and independent judgment. The 
‘open sesame” to these circles, for any man of capacity, is the evi- 
dence that he is free to think, and free to speak, according to his 
best insight into the truth. 

III. The influence of the University teaching of theology upon 
its students would be beneficial. The atmosphere of a technical 
school is not the best even for the growing specialist. No one, we 
believe, who has watched his own states of mind, ever passed 
from college to the Theological Seminary without observing a de- 
cided change in the atmosphere. He is impressed, of course, 
with the gravity, the devotion, the learning of the new set of 
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professors. But the air of the place is less free. He may like it 
for that. His temperament may make him enjoy the moral ten- 
sion of the Seminary. His intellect may be pleased by the unity 
of the impression it receives. But the mind grows less in breadth: 
than before. The graduate comes away from the Seminary with 
his whole thought shaped in conventional moulds of a given 
pattern. He is now nothing if not theological. He is too much 
so, even for the uses of the Church. His earlier attempts at 
preaching lack contact with life. They remind you only of the 
lecture-room. To use Leighton’s fine comparison, he is, for the 
time, a sheep that grows grass on its back, and not wool. After a 
while, if the man has any capacity, this wears off, and the student 
discovers that the formulas of the lecture-room need a little en- 
largement to fit this actual world, and that there are things in 
heaven and earth of which even Prof. Park has never dreamed. 

Such a temporary exaltation as this would be, perhaps, unavoid- 
able under any system of theological education. It represents a 
stage of mental growth, which is harmful only to those few who 
never get beyond it. But theological training in a university would 
be much less likely to produce it. The student also would be af- 
fected by the larger atmosphere. He would be tempted to com- 
bine with his theological studies others, such as physiology or 
natural history, which would be of vast use to him in later life. 
He would come, perhaps, into some contact with professors of 
other faculties, and certainly with their students. He would need 
less time to settle down to his real work; and he would possess 
outlooks upon life which would bring him into closer sympathy 
with his fellow-men. 

A further advantage would be the attraction to the study of 
theology of young men of ability, who otherwise would adopt no 
profession or a different one. The university’s recognition of law 
and medicine as substantial sciences gives them advantages over 
theology. They are the first to present their claims, unless the 
home influences favor theology. The bar gets many men whose 
truest vocation lies in the pulpit, and whose natures respond to its 
demand for a higher self-denial and a warmer sympathy with the 
spiritual wants of men. Some of them, like Dr. Herrick Johnson, 
at last find their way to the pulpit. The majority go on, spending 
on the law capacities which better fitted them for the other work. 
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Had the three great professions been presented to them equally 
and continually by the life and organization of their own university, 
—had theology not been kept in the background and in the mo- 
nastic seclusion of a distant seminary, their choice might have 
been different. Almost any young man feels a certain reluctance 
in following even a real vocation to theology. He is apt to think 
of it as involving professions, on his part, which may seem to his 
associates worse than ridiculous. It surely is a mistake to adopt 
any arrangement which increases this difficulty. and which tends 
to co-operate with natural ambition in deciding him against the 
ministry. 


The other two “learned professions” are more than full. There 
are three times as many doctors in these United States as the peo- 
ple require. Lawyers are now manufactured at a rate which far 
exceeds the demand. Hence the tendency of the former to take 
to farming, and the ‘latter to politics. The lawyers of America 
would starve, were it not for the constitutional enactment by which 
they are given all the offices. But of fairly good ministers, there 
are not enough, nor anything like enough. The want would be 
visible, were it not that the churches try to fill up the want by a 
bad educational policy, and bring into the ministry scores of men 
who have little or no fitness, and whom no congregation will con- 
tinue long to hear. The policy which we condemn is that of carry- 
ing a man through his curriculum of study on the shoulders of an 
educational society or board, instead of letting him plunge in and 
fight his way through, as the rising doctor or lawyer must. In 
theological study there is little or no conflict for existence, and 
consequently no extinction of the unfit, no survival of the fittest. 
If all such societies and boards were abolished, and cases of special 
hardship left to the provision which private persons would make 
for them, the whole matter would arrange itself. And until it is 
so left, the measures taken to secure’ many students, will exclude 
some good ones. Young men are repelled from a course which 
excludes effort, and in which any shiftless, lifeless dolt may make 
out as well as the best. 


When Paul went into Arabia to study, no educational society 
took him on its hands. There, as in his later ministry, he worked 
for his living with his own hands. And many of the best men 
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who have found their way into the pulpit, had to live after the 
same fashion on their way to it. 


In concluding these suggestions, we have to declare that we 
have been moved to make thein solely by the desire to see theo- 
logical education put upon a better footing, and to have the Chris- 
tian Church and its pulpit become a still greater power for good in 
the whole land. Joun Dyer. 








R. D. BLACKMORE AS A NOVELIST. 


'IT*HE novel is a form of writing almost peculiar to the present 
| stage of civilization. It can hardly be said to date farther 
back than the reign of George II, although there are premonitions 
and anticipations in Cervantes and Defoe, and perhaps in that 
wonderful book, Von Grimmelshausen’s Simplictssimus,a picture of 
German life in the Thirty Year’s War, by an actual observer of the 
scenes he describes. The old Romance literature, which so abounded 
in Spain and France, differed from the novel in its lack of verisimili- 
tude, its preference of the improbable, its general want of con- 
tact with domestic life. The whole interest of the genuine novel 
turns upon the. relation of the story to household existence. It 
centres at the hearthstone. While there may be in it a sprinkling 
of adventure in the world of public life or amid natural dangers, 
this must always be secondary; and the most natural theme for 
the novelist is that old but ever new story of love and marriage,— 
of young souls discovering each its own incompleteness, and find- 
ing its necessary complement in one of the other sex. 

This generation has seen more than one great novelist pass 
away from us. We have lost Bulwer and Thackeray, and Charles 
Lever, and Hawthorne and Dickens, and the two Kingsleys. We 
have seen Disraeli and George Eliot lay aside their pens; and at 
times we are moved to ask whether the succession of good writers 
is to be maintained worthily, or we are to look back, as Germany 
does, to the days when we had great novelists, and had not to 
glorify Spielhagens, and Freytags and Sacher-Masochs. But we 
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see no reason to fear any lapse in the succession, even although 
we have none left of the same power as Thackeray and George 
Eliot. Mr. George Macdonald has given usa new type of novel 
and has founded a school of his own. We are proud to know that 
his first American welcome recognition as a good novelist was 
uttered in our own pages. Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Miss Thackeray, Miss Ingelow, the two Trollopes, are still pro- 
ductive writers; and in William Black and R. D. Blackmore we 
possess writers who form a school by themselves ; and may fairly 
be classed together in spite of their great and manifold differences. 

Messrs, Black and Blackmore may be called the picturesque 
school of novelists. To the ordinary, uninterested observer, as a 
rule, landscape paintings form about the least interesting class of 
pictures. Even Mr. Ruskin repudiates landscape in which there 
is no human centre of interest. But the least observant visitor to 
an Art Gallery is often fascinated by some picture of natural sce- 
nery, in which the artist, without having recourse to exaggera- 
tion, has managed to transfer the very life of nature to his can- 
vass. The bit of a picture may contain nothing very striking. It 
may not even be a happily selected subject. But it makes you 
feel that the painter has got at nature from within, not from with- 
out,—that he has caught her secret and is imparting it to you. 
As you stand there, you almost forswear your prejudice against 
landscape, but the rest of the catalogue restores your first feciing, 
while you are forced for the future to make an exception. 

Far worse and more unpopular than all attempts to put nature 
on canvass, have been the efforts to present her through the me- 
dium of literature. It has been done best. by those great masters 
who have rested content with a few suggestive touches, and who 
thus appealed to the imagination of the reader to help them out. 
But the ordinary attempts at more elaborate description, whether 
in prose or in poetry, are generally bad in themselves, and even 
when good they are not loved by the uninterested public. Who 
ever lingered over Scott’s descriptions of scenery ? or Bulwer’s? or 
Thackeray’s? It might be alleged that Dickens is an exception ; 
but if he be, it is through his drawing his pictures from an imagi- 
nary, grotesque world, which is novel to his readers. A more real 
exception is furnished by such passages as that wonderful des- 
cription of Florence, with which Romo/la opens. 
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But in this respect a new era in English literature opened with 
Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters. Mr. Ruskin began his career as the 
student of Turner, of the one painter who was not half color-blind, 
and who has revealed to us the effects of light, shade and color, which 
the more developed eye of coming generations will find every- 
where.* From Turner he learnt the subtle secrets of nature in all 
her moods, and put into words the fine effects which every one 
has felt, but none had ever described. Even those who dispute 
Mr. Ruskin’s claim to rank as a great art-critic, are fully prepared 
to assert his worth as a literary interpreter of nature, and to pro- 
nounce him the author, in this regard, of a new species of literary 
art. 

We do not say that our picturesque novelists owe anything 
consciously and directly to Mr. Ruskin. They may or may not 
have been ardent students of the “Oxford Graduate’s ”’ brilliant 
and indignant pamphlet on Turner’s pictures. But we do say 
that their genius owes much to the new atmosphere which Mr. 
Ruskin created, and that but for his writing, their own books 
would have been different. 

In tempo and temperament the two differ very decidedly. Mr. 
Black is a man of:society. His “ origin of co-ordinates” is in Rot- 
ten Row. He loves nature with the passion of one who sees her 
in contrast to his ordinary surroundings, but who recalls his child- 
hood’s love for her beauty. Whether he describes his native Scot- 
land, or the quieter scenery of central England, or the bare cliffs 
of Cornwall, you are looking through the eye of an adopted Lon- 
doner, who is laboring to make the children of the Land of Cock- 
ayne understand and feel his writing. His Princess of Thule has 
given him rank forever as a descriptive writer, though, for our 
part, we do not put Zhe Strange Adventures of a Phaeton a whit 
behind that masterpiece. 

Mr. Blackmore, on the contrary, writes from the forest depths, 

*It is now known that the perception of color has been a thing of very slow 
growth within even recent and historic times. The adjectives employed to desig- 
nate color in the ancient literatures, are few and indiscriminating. The color-blind- 
ness which still afflicts so large a proportion of the race, was then universal; and Mr. 
Turner, so far from having diseased eyes—as a French physiologist has suggested,— 
probably differed from other men in seing more truly, as standing at a more advanced 


point in the development of sight. «I do not find such effects in nature,” a young 
artist once told him. «Don’t you wish you did?” was his reply. 
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not for Londoners, but forall men. An Oxfordshire man by birth, 
he gives us his native scenery in Cripps the Carrier, but he is far 
from insisting on that phase of English nature. His stories are a 
series of studies of different localities. Cradock Nowel brings be- 
fore us the woody depths of the New Forest, and the adjacent 
south coast. Lorna Doone is laid in western Somersetshire, in 
the time of the later Stuarts. Zhe Maid of Sker describes the ad- 
jacent Devonshire, and the coast of South Wales across the Bristol 
Bay. And his last story—we have omitted several,— Mary Anerley, 
is placed at Flamborough Head, and in the adjacent part of York- 
shire. Should he continue the series, his novels might be regarded 
as a new Picturesque Englaud, with the local coloring of character 
as well as scenery. 

While it is true that a sensible and appreciative reader will 
rather look out than skip over the descriptive parts of Mr. Black- 
more’s novels, it is equally true that the interest in the human 
element of the story is never allowed to flag. His plots, indeed, are 
generally of awkward construction, and highly improbable. Cripps 
the Carrier is perhaps the worst in this respect. The stock pro- 
perties—stolen children, lost heirs, mysterious murders,—are 
drawn upon very freely; and, like Sir Walter Scott and Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Blackmore seldom takes the trouble to finish his 
stories in as good style as he begins them. But the people of the 
story are always interesting,—well conceived as local and class 
types, real souls in real bodies, and overflowing with genuine hu- 
man nature. We part with regret from these representatives of 
solid Anglo-Saxondom, with their phlegmatic temperaments and 
their huge appetites. 

Of all Mr. Blackmore’s books, Lorna Doone is the masterpiece. 
It is an historical novel, being based upon the story of an actual 
band of outlaws, which inhabited the Doone Valley in Somerset- 
shire in the seventeenth century, and kept the surrounding coun- 
try in terror until put down by the county militia. The country- 
side is still full of the horrors of their doings; and Mr. Blackmore 
has worked into his narrative more than one of the dark deeds 
and heartless sayings of the gang, as preserved by this local tra- 
dition. The hero of the story is the “ grit Jan Rid” whose father 
has been killed by the Doones, but who finally suppresses them. 
Into his mouth the narrative is put, and it he who finally marries 
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the beautiful Lorna, whom he has rescued her from their hands. 
Jan is a wonderful compound of native knighthood, shrewd hu- 
mor, and Anglo-Saxon watchfulness for “the main chance.” 

Of the descriptive parts of the story the best is the account 
of the severe winter of frost and snow, in which the cam- 
paign on the Doones was begun. One of the peculiarities of 
Mr. Blackmore’s descriptive style, in this and some others of his 
earlier works, is the peculiar and marked rhythm of his prose. As 
Mr. Coventry Patmore has shown, all readable prose has a rhythm 
iess marked than that of poetry; and he instances the 12th and 
13th verses of the Epistle of Jude in our English Bible as a pass- 
age exceedingly difficult to read, because of its wide departure 
from the established rhythm of English prose. In some prose 
writings this is more marked than in others. It is so in the Eng- 
lish Bible generally, especially in the poetical parts of the Old Tes- 
tament; also in the English Prayer-Book, and, as Prof. F. A. 
March shows, in parts of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. In Lorna 
Doone the rhythm is too marked to be accidental, though not so 
marked as to escape an unobservant reader ; sometime the natural 
order of the words is changed to secure it. The effect will be 
different on different readers, but most, we think, will be pleased 
with it, if they observe it at all. 

The Maid of Sker is hardly less exciting, although the scene is 
laid in the time of “ Boney’s Wars.”’ A worshipful Devonshire 
parson plays the part of the villain of the story, and is either a 
transcript from life, as the author seems to claim, or a wonderfully 
good conception. Davy, the narrator, is a Welshman and humorist, 
who has come over into Devonshire to escape the unpleasant con- 
sequences of some of his acts. In him we have distinctly a new 
type of humor, the Welsh type. The nursery rhyme is no doubt 
unjust to the nature of the principality in its actionable statement: 

Taffy was a Welshman, 

Taffy was a thief ; 
but it does no injustice to this Taffy. A more delightful rogue 
never breathed. Although from first to last he is cheating every 
human being he comes in contact with, yet he all the time retains 
the strongest conviction of his own sterling integrity, and if the rea- 
der be not on his guard, he will nearly persuade him that it is a fact. 
And although the author nowhere steps in to contradict his 
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braggart statements of his own prowess, yet everywhere he is 
lying about his brave deeds. We know of no unheroic conception 
in modern literature which is more racy and original than fisher- 
man Davy. But he divides the interest with Davy’s “little 
maid,’’—the heroine of the story, who has drifted ashore in an 
open boat. There is no more beautiful picture of child life and 
character than this. Mr. Blackmore wrongs himself in not having 
devoted his attention more to this side of his art. He might be 
our English Victor Hugo, if he would. In this story it is the 
terrible sand-storm which furnishes the chief piece of description. 
These storms have been greatly destructive of life and property on 
the shores of the Bristol Channel, and present a phenomenon 
with which we are little familiar. 

Passing by his other stories,—although the description of the 
great wind-storm in Cradock Nowell might be mentioned as Mr. 
Blackmore’s masterpiece—we come to his last. Mary Anerley, as 
we have said, centres at Flamborough, on the Yorkshire coast, in 
a promontory shut in by the Dane’s Dyke from the rest of the 
shire: 

“A thousand years ago the Dane’s Dyke must have been a very 
grand entrenchment, and a thousand years ere that perhaps it was 
still grander; for learned men say that it is a British work, wrought 
out before even the Danes had ever learned to build a ship. What- 
ever, however, may be argued about that, the wise and the witless 


do agree about one thing—the stronghold inside it has been held 
by the Danes, while severed by the Dyke from the inward parts; 


‘and these Danes made a good colony of their own, and left to 


their descendants distinct speech and manners, some trace of which 
are existing even now. The Dyke is nothing more than a deep 
trench, skillfully following the hollows of the ground, and cutting 
off Flamborough Head and a solid canth of high land from the 
rest of Yorkshire. The corner so intercepted, used to be, and is 
still called ‘Little Denmark ;’ and the in-dwellers feel a large 
contempt for all their out-door neighbors.” 


«Flamburians speak a rich burr of their own, broadly and hand- 
somely distinct from that of outer Yorkshire. The same sagacious 
contempt of all hot haste and hurry (which people of impatient fibre 
are too apt to call a ‘drawl’) may here be found, as in other York- 
shire, guiding and retarding that headlong instrument, the tongue. 
Yet even here there is advantage on the side of Flamborough— 
a larger resonance,a larger breadth, a deeper power of melan- 
choly, and a stronger turn up of the tail of discourse, by some 
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called the end of the sentence. Over and above all these there 
dwell in ‘ Littlke Denmark’ many words foreign to the real York- 
shireman. But alas! the merits of their speech cannot be em- 
bodied in print without sad trouble, and result (if successful) still 
more saddening. . . . When they are left to themselves entirely, 
they have so much solid matter to express, and they ripen it in 
their minds and throats with a process so deliberate, that a stranger 
might condemn them briefly, and be off without hearing half of it. 
Whenever this happens to a Flamborough maa, he finishes what he 
proposes to say, and then says it all over again to the wind.” 


« A genuine summer day pays a visit nearly once in the season 
to Flamborough; and when it does come, it has a wonderful 
effect. Often the sun shines brightly there, and often the air 
broods hot with thunder; but the sun owes his brightness to the 
sweep of the wind, which sweeps away his warmth as well, while, 
on the other hand, the thunder-clouds, like heavy smoke capping 
the headland, may oppress the air with heat, but are not of sweet 


” 


summer’s beauty. : 


“For once, however, the fine day came, and the natives 
made haste to revile it. Before it was three hours old, they had 
found a hundred and fifty faults with it. Most of the men truly 
wanted a good sleep, after being lively all night upon the waves, 
and the heat and the yellow light came in upon their eyes, and set 
the flies a-buzzing all around them; and even the women, who 
had slept out their time, and talked quietly, like the clock ticking, 
were vexed with the sun, which kept their kettles from good 
boiling, and wrote upon their faces the years of their life. But 
each made allowance for her neighbor’s appearance, on the strength 
of the troubles she had been through, For the matter of that, the 
sun cared not the selvage of a shadow what was thought of him, 
but went his bright way with a scattering of clouds and a tossing 
of vapours anywhere. Upon the few fishermen, who gave up hope 
of sleep, and came to stand dazed in their door-ways, the glare of 
white walls and chalky stones, and dusty roads, produced the same 
effect as if they had put on their fathers’ goggles. Therefore they 
yawned their way back to their room, and poked up the fire, with- 
out which, not Flamborough, no hot weather at Flamborough 
would be half hot enough. 


“The children, however, were wide awake, and so were the 
washerwomen, whose turn it had been to sleep last night for the 
labors of the morning. These were plying hand and tongue ina 
little field by the three cross-roads, where gaffers and gammers of 
bygone times had set up troughs of proven wood, and the bilge of 
a long storm-beaten boat, near a pool of softest water. Stout 
brown arms were roped with cord, and wedding-rings looked 
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slippery things, and thumb-nails burdened with inveterate black, 
like broad beans ripe for planting, shone through a hubbub of 
snowy froth; while sluicing and wringing and rinsing went on 
over the bubbled and lathery turf; and every handy bush or stub, 
and every tump of wiry grass, was sheeted with white, like a ship 
in full sail, and shining in the sun glare. 


«“ From time to time these active women glanced back at their 
cottages, to see that the hearth was still alive, or at their little 
daughters squatting under the low wall which kept them from the 
road, where they had got all the babies to nurse, and their toes 
and other members to compare, and dandelion chains to make.” 

Although a fishing-town, the place has no regular or proper 
harbor, a fact which perhaps commended it to its old British and 
Danish occupants, since no one could effect a landing, if he were 
met with opposition. At the foot of the cliffs lies a cove with 
sloping bottom “ like the grain shoot of a mill or a screen for rid- 
dling gravel. . . . The long desolation of the sea rolls in with a 
sound of melancholy, the gray bog droops its folds of drizzle in 
the leaden-tinted troughs, the pent cliffs overhang the flapping of 
the sail, and a few yards of pebble and weed are all that a boat 
may come home upon harmlessly. Yet here in the old time 
landed men who carved the shape of England; and here, even in 
these lesser days, are landed uncommonly fine cod.”’ And after 
the boats are beached, they have to be windlassed up the high, 
precipitous, gravelly cliffs. 

“Each boat has her own special course to travel up, and her 
own special berth of safety,and she knows every jag that will gore 
her on the roads, and every flint from which she will strike fire. . . . 
With a view to this clambering ruggedness of life, all these boats 
receive from their cradle a certain limber rake and accommodating 
curve, instead of a straight pertinacity of keel, so that they may 
ride over the scandals of this arduous world.” 

Here it was that Robin Lyth, the hero of the story, was found 
on the path by which the boats are raised and lowered to the sea. 
And here, under the care of a fisherman, whose wife had lost all 
her children, he grew up a venturous “ Free Trader,” living by the 
illicit traffic with the continent during “ Boney’s Wars,”—a _ favor- 
ite time with Mr. Blackmore for the chronological location of his 
stories. The interest of the story turns partly upon his love ad- 
ventures with Mary Anerley, and partly on his escape from the 
pursuit of the excise man. At last he passes under a cloud, be- 
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cause an excise officer is shot by one of his own men in an attempt 
to capture Robin Lyth, and the latter enters the navy where he 
rises under Nelson to the rank of lieutenant, and, after the detec- 
tion of the real murderer, marries the heroine. Anerley farm, 
which lies just outside of the Dike, is the centre of the sunshine 
in the story :— 


« A place of smiling hope and comfort, and content with quie- 
tude; no memory of man about it runneth to the contrary; while 
every ox and horse and sheep and fowl and frisky porker is full of 
warm domestic feeling and each homely virtue. For this land, 
like a happy country, has escaped for years and years the affliction 
of much History. It has not felt the desolating tramp of lawyer 
or land agent, nor has been bombarded by fine and recovery, lease 
and release, bargain and sale, Doe and Roe and Geoffry Styles 
and the rest of the pitiless shower of slugs, ending with a charge 
of demons. . . . Here stands the homestead and here lies the 
meadow-land ; there walk the kine (having no call to run); and 
yonder the wheat in the hollow of the hill, bowing to the silvery 
stroke of the wind, is touched with the promise of increasing gold. 
As good as the cattle and the crops themselves are the people that 
live upon them; or at least they try to be so, though not, of course, 
so harmless or faithful or peaceful or charitable. But still, in pro- 
portion they may be calied as good ; and in fact they believe them- 
selves much better 


“ From generation to generation, man and beast and house and 
land have gone on in succession here, replacing, following, renew- 
ing, repairing and being repaired, demanding and getting more 
support, with such judicious give and take that now in the August 
.... the farm is quite at ease, and in the very best of heart, man 


and horse and land and crops, and the cock that crows the time 
of day.... 


“Master Anerley was turned quite lately of his fifty-second 
year, and hopeful (if so pleased the Lord), to turn a good many 
more years yet, as a strong horse works his furrow. For he was 
strong and of a cheerful face, ruddy, square and steadfast, built up 
also with firm body to a wholesome nature, and able to show the 
best man on the farm the way to swing a pitch-fork. Yet might he 
be seen upon every Lord’s day, as clean as a new-shelled chestnut ; 
neither at any time of the week was he dirtier than need be. 
Happy alike in the place of his birth, his lot in life, and the wis- 
dom of the powers appointed over him, he looked up with a sub- 
stantial faith, yet with a solid reserve of judgment, to the Church, 
the justices of the peace, spiritual lords and temporal, and above 
all his majesty George III. Without any reserve of judgment, 
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which could not deal with such low subjects, he looked down upon 
every Dissenter, every pork dealer, and every Frenchman. What 
he was brought up to, that he would abide by ; and the sin beyond 
repentance, to his mind, was the sin of the turn-coat. 

“With all these hard-set lines of thought, or of doctrine (the 
scabbard of thought, which saves its edge and keeps it out of mis- 
chief), Stephen Anerley was not hard or stern or narrow-hearted. 
Kind and gentle and good to everyone who ‘knew how to behave 
himself,’ and dealing to every man full justice—meted by his own 
measure—he was liable even to generous acts, after being severe 
and having his own way. But if anybody ever got the better of 
him by lies, and not fair bartering, that man had wiser not begin 
to laugh inside the Riding. Stephen Anerley was slow but sure; 
not so very keen perhaps, but grained with kerns of maximed 
thought, to meet his uses as they came, and to make a rogue un- 
easy. To move him from such thoughts was hard, but to move 
him from a spoken word had never been found possible.” 

“At Anerley farm the land was equal to the stock it had to 
bear, whether of trees or corn or cattle or hogs or mushrooms or 
mankind. The farm was not so large and rambling as to tire the 
mind or foot, yet wide enough and full of change,—rich pasture, 
hazel copse, green valleys, fallows brown, and golden breast-lands 
pillowing into nooks of fern, clumps of shade for horse or heifer, 
and for rabbits sandy warren, furzy clover for hare and partridge, 
not without a little mere for willows and wild ducks. And the 
whole land, with a general slope of liveliness and rejoicing, spread 
itself well to the sun, with a strong inclination toward the morii- 
ing, to catch the cheery import of his voyage across the sea. 

“The pleasure of this situation was the more desirable, because 
of all the parts above it being bleak and dreary. Round the 
shoulders of the upland, like the arch of a great arm-chair, ran a 
barren, scraggy ridge, whereupon no tree could stand upright, no 
cow be certain of her own tail, and scarcely a crow breast the 
violent air by stooping ragged pinions, so furious was the rush of 
wind when any power awoke the clouds; or sometimes, when the 
air was jaded with continual conflict, a heavy settlement of 
brackish cloud lay upon a waste of chalky flint.” 


Besides the Flamborough and Anerley Farm people, there is 
another group, which the author seems at first to have meant to 
make central to the story. The Yordases, of Scargate Hall, are a 
violent, overbearing race, in which quarrels between father and 
son are traditional. Robin Lyth is the lost heir of a dispossessed 
Yordas, who has gone to the East Indies to seek his fortune, and 
who, it seems, is the true heir of the estate, his father’s will to 
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bestow it on his sisters being invalid through a previous settle- 
ment, discovered during the progress of the story. The Yordas 
group is chiefly important as bringing on the scene ~ Geoffrey 
Mordacks, of York City, General Factor and Land Agent,” whom 
Sir Duncan Yordas employs to find his lost boy. Mordacks is 
one of Mr. Blackmore’s finest conceptions,—a man of clear grit in 
honesty, but the sharpest eye to the main chance. Full of tricks 
and windings, he puts on a great show of candor. Under the 
hardest whinstone surface; he hides a kindly heart. He loves his 
dinner beyond the average run of such affection, but he loves 
success in his work still more. He is the Deus ex machina of the 
story; and we find in him and Farmer Anerley, the two best 
types of that shrewd Yorkshire character, whose astuteness is re- 
flected in the saying: “I’m Yorkshire, too.” 

Mr. Blackmore has an eye to the picturesque in character, as 
well as in nature. In this he goes beyond Mr. Black, whose 
Highlanders are typically, but not individually, picturesque. Mr. 
Blackmore loves the British type, its shrewd common sense, its 
vigor of appetite, its stolid conservatism. To the deeper places 
of life and character he has not the insight shown by George 
Eliot or George Macdonald. He is of the earth, earthy, but of 
good, honest earth. His people are fine church-going pagans, de- 
void of spiritual awe, of enthusiasm, of outlook beyond the day’s 
routine. His favorite clergymen are men of the old school, like 
Dr. Upround of Flamborough. “He is a wise man, who knows 
what other men are, and how seldom they desire to be told the 
same thing more than a hundred and four times in the year.” 
For anything more in earnest, our author has no sympathy, as 
may be seen by his picture of the high churchman in Cripps the 
Carrier. 

The secret of his power in describing nature is his subtle sym- 
pathy. The birds and beasts are his brothers, and even the hills 
and trees are of kin not far removed. The pathetic fallacy, from 
which Sir Walter Scott and he alone of our poets, Mr. Ruskin 
says, is free, is not wanting in Mr. Blackmore’s writing. But his 
mind is of a broadly robust type, and he ascribes to nature, not 
human blues, or weak and puling sentimentalism, but a fine 
healthy enjoyment of existence, and a eupeptic view of things in 
general. He is a prose Shakespeare, with Shakespeare’s Saxon 
breadth and spiritual limitations. 
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THE ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


HERE is every reason to believe that the people of the United 
T States are to be spared the heat and excitement of a bitterly 
contested presidential election. There are no elements in the 
political situation which tend to produce great popular feelings of 
the malevolent kind. And while great issues are to be presented to 
the people for their decision, none of these takes the shape of an 
urgent and terrible danger to the Republic. For once the issue is 
clearly and plainly defined, as between the Republican party and 
its principles on the one hand, and the Democratic party and its 
principles on the other. And we shall look to the election of 1880, 
as presenting a fairer decision on that simple issue, in those States 
in which there is a free vote, than we have had at any time since 
the war. For this once, the question is not complicated by any 
personal or merely temporary issues. 

The attempt to make the campaign turn on personal considera- 
tions has decidedly broken down. The scrutiny of the record of 
each candidate, which has been going on since their nomination, 
has not resulted in furnishing any basis for a personal appeal 
against either. No man, who wishes his word to command popu- 
lar respect, will dare to say of either candidate, “ This man should 
not be chosen President of the United States, because his history 
shows him to be morally unworthy of that honor.” There is room for 
objection to the political record of either. Republicans may, from 
their standpoint, take exceptions to General Hancock’s career as 
military governor of Louisiana. Democrats may do the same as 
regards Mr. Garfield’s course as the leader of the Republicans in 
the House. And each side may claim that the candidate of the 
other, however upright himself, is but the cloak by which an objec- 
tionable policy, or an objectionable set of men, will be helped to 
the control of the government. But neither can say with truth- 
fulness that, apart from such purely political considerations, they 
would object to seeing the opposition candidate raised to the 
highest office in the nation’s gift. 

We say this with full knowledge of the charges of a personal 
nature brought against Mr. Garfield. They are not honestly and 
seriously believed by those who advance them. There is, we 
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believe, no intelligent Democrat who would not trust the Repub- 
lican candidate to any extent, and whose conviction of his general 
probity and honor is not strong enough for any practical purpose. 
To say nothing of Judge Black’s strong and unqualified acquittal 
of General Garfield, given at the time when his enemies were 
seeking to becloud his good name, no man can have read the 
whole evidence, as regards the Credit Mobilier business, without 
being satisfied that there is nothing in Mr. Ames’s confused and 
indistinct impressions of what had occurred in a conversation of five 
years previous, which can militate against the solemn deposition of 
a man whose whole career at once seals his word and confirms his 
story. 

When General Garfield was first spoken of as a candidate, and 
long before his nomination, the Credit Mobilier matter was brought 
up and discussed, but it was concluded that there was nothing in 
the story that could have any weight against him with the Ameri- 
can people. The same confidence was not felt about the DeGolyer 
Pavement Fee, as that was much less understood in its bearings, 
and the most erroneous impressions were current in regard to it. 
But this has been disposed of with still more decisiveness. So far 
from his having accepted a fee directly from a company which had 
claims before Congress, and to which he rendered no service, it 
appears that he fully earned and accepted a portion of the fee paid 
to his brother-in-law, by a company which had no claims on 
Congress and never was to acquire any. If General Garfield did 
wrong in this case, then every lawyer in Congress does wrong 
when he undertakes a case of any kind and in any court, or renders 
legal service of any kind to any person or corporation. No lawyer 
in Congress, however high his sense of personal and professional 
honor, would have refused to do what Mr. Garfield did in the 
DeGolyer business. 

But while the campaign is so nearly impersonal as regards the 
moral worth of the two men, it is far from being so when their re- 
spective qualifications for the office come to be taken into account. 
As old as that tradition about the Third Term, is another tradition 
of our government, that the man who is to be called to the highest 
office in the land must have some experience previously of the 
management and methods of the national government. This tradi- 
tion, founded on the reason of things far more than that about 
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the Third Term, has never been violated by the election to the 
Presidency of any man who was absolutely devoid of such experi- 
ence. General Washington did not step from the saddle into the 
presidential chair. He had been a member of the Continental 
Congress, and a leading spirit in the great assembly which drafted 
the Constitution. When General Jackson was put in training for 
the Presidency by the Democrats, he was brought into the United 
States Senate from Tennessee. When the Whigs began to look to 
General Harrison as the coming man, they sent him to the Senate 
from Ohio. General Taylor had been in Congress, as had Mr. 
Lincoln; and General Grant, although not in a strictly civil office, 
had hada large share in directing the civil government of the South, 
as general of the army, and had acquired a large measure of famili- 
arity with the men and the ways of the capital. This tradition 
coincides with the maxims of civil government throughout the 
world, and has been everywhere confirmed by the results of any 
violation of it. Marshall MacMahon is the most illustrious instance 
known to this generation; and the summing up, as regards his 
failure in the presidency, is that he tried to rule France as though 
it were a barrack. The Duke of Wellington, with all his popu- 
larity, was not welcomed to the premiership after Waterloo. He 
had to serve under Lord Liverpool before he could aspire to such 
honors. Sir Garnet Woolsey is no candidate for political honors, 
although the foremost of English generals. Lord Napier was none, 
although hecrushed Abyssinia. Noone thinks of putting VonMoltke 
into the Chancellorship when Bismarck dies or resigns. All these 
soldiers may attain political honors more easily than other men, 
but they must go after them in just the way other men must. 
They must begin with the lower place before they seek the higher. 
And the names of those who have followed the opposite course, of 
mere generals who became directly rulers of their country,—the 
names of Cromwell and Bonaparte,—are not thought to present 
the happiest precedents in the history of free institutions. 

We do not charge that Gen. Hancock is open to the least sus- 
picion of a desire to be a Bonaparte or a Cromwell. Nothing 
could be further from his thoughts. But we do charge that the 
acceptance of a life-long soldier, a purely and merely military 
leader, as the fit man for the Presidency, is to assume that the 
rules and maxims of the military service are intrinsically apt for 
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civil administration. For this man, upon whom the Democrats 
ask us to lay the highest responsibilities and the most serious de- 
cisions of our policy, has spent his life in the atmosphere of those 
rules and maxims. He has acquired an unfitness for the new 
field, which no other course of life could have given him. For the 
military life is an all-pervading discipline, which affects the whole 
manner of a man’s thoughts as does no other mode of life. And 
it affects it in the sense most alien to the spirit of free institutions. 
An army is essentially a survival of barbarism, in the midst of 
our civilization. It is an anomaly which the best thought and 
the purest aspiration of society seek to obliterate, and which 
the freest nations do best without. It has to be governed by bar- 
barous measures, restrained by barbarous punishments. And while 
a slight measure of military training may be a help to a citizen, 
just as a slight dose of strychnia or nux vomica may help to 
brace up an enervated system, the making the man nothing but a 
soldier cannot but check in him the development of the finest and 
most social qualities of the human character. You cannot make 
a man into a machine, and keep him on the level of spiritual and 
moral freedom. Andas the men are so must they be who deal with 
them. They must acquire habits of action and modes of thought 
which are purely military, and therefore uncivilized and out of har- 
mony with the spirit of free institutions, unless their career as 
officers be limited by periods of experience as citizens. 

Now, of all soldiers, the one most likely to be out of harmony 
with civil government, is the one whose whole life has been the 
life of a soldier. Such a one Gen, Hancock is. He was con- 
secrated to that life when he was christened after General Scott. 
He entered it as a youth at West Point. He has followed it with- 
out a single interruption ever since. Upon his record, as a soldier’s 
record, there is no blot. His sword has always been at the service 
of his country. He has born hardships, wounds, privations in 
in that service. But he has known no other service of any kind. 
He has never been in any unmilitary position. He has never 
escaped fora month together from the pervasive atmosphere ot 
military discipline. A man of large and exceptional character, it 
is true, might have escaped, in some degree, the infection thus 
encountered. But Gen. Hancock isynot a man of that breadth. 
He is no Cesar in intellect, no William the Silent, no Hoche or 
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Carnot. He is a man of fair abilities, no genius, no imagination, 
no great capacity to resist the narrowing influences of an unhappy 
position. Hence the defects even of his military career. It has had 
nothing in it that is dramatic. In the annals of our wars he has 
been the good routine officer, who could be trusted to act up to 
the routine of the service without taking large initiative of any 
kind. 

The nomination of such a man by the Democratic party is an 
inconsistency to be paralleled only by their similar nomination of 
Gen. McClellan in 1864. But it is worse than even that. McClellan, 
with all his military science, was essentially a polititian, and had 
done more than any other man to give the Northern Democrats 
a case wherewith to go before the people. Opposition to the acts 
of the Republican administration was incarnated in him. He was 
their natural candidate, by virtue of the way in which he had used 
a military position for political purposes. It has not been so with 
Gen. Hancock. He has none of the qualities, as well as none of 
the experience, required for political initiative. He is selected, not by 
circumstances, but by political managers, on the principle that 
military rank is the best bait to fish with, and a military candidate 
the most available man. He is drawn out of his political obscurity 
to take his place on their ticket, not because they really want such 
a candidate, but because they believe he will best serve them in 
making their way into the possession of political power. 

Now in the Democratic party this is an especial inconsistency. 
One of the dearest of the principles of Democracy is that we must 
continue to emphasize all those safeguards of free government 
which the experience of other governments suggest as desirable. 
Wherever we see, in the fall of any other government, the sugges- 
tion of a danger to freedom, we are to take heed to that suggestion. 
Your genuine Democrat, therefore, distrusts our little army, as 
though it were a standing menace to liberty. He regards the 
Grand Army of the Republic with all the needless fear which his 
grandfather felt in regard to the society of the Cincinnati. He 
values all the checks on the power of the executive, as if our ex- 
ecutive were, as in Europe, less the exponent of the popular will 
than is the legislature. He believes that “ Eternal Vigilance is the 
Price of Liberty,” that “ Power always accrues to a standing Ex- 
ecutive”’ and all the other maxims of the statesmanship of ’98. 
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He holds that the one precipice over which a free government 
may plunge is personal government, and that the best driver is 
the one who keeps farthest from the precipice. And so he puts 
forward, as his candidate for the presidency, a life-long officer of the 
regular army, a prominent member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and a man who if elected will pass straight from a military 
post to the White House! It is no wonder that many of the 
genuinely hard-baked members of the party are distrustful, and 
that some have refused to support such a nomination, giving this 
as their reason. 

But the force of the objection to General Hancock’s candidacy 
is not exhausted by any argumentum ad hominem to the average 
Democrat. In the present condition of political parties, and with 
the vast growth of complex interests which has taken place since 
the middle of the century, it would be a most serious matter to 
elect a political novice to the chief magistracy. A man unac- 
quainted with the spirit, the methods, and, to some extent, with 
the personelle of Congress, would be one of two bad things. He 
would become, like Mr. Andrew Johnson, the obstinate advocate 
of some private policy, devised in utter ignorance of the tenden- 
cies and necessities of the national life. Or he would be a tool in 
the hands of some ambitious clique of political managers, to do 
their jobs, and to cover their plans and plots with the shield of 
his name. 

It will be said that General Hancock has merited his nomina- 
tion, and has shown that he understands the statesman’s career, 
by his record in Louisiana, and especially by his famous Order 
No. 40. That document is exalted into a sort of Magna Charta, 
by many who have neither weighed its terms nor studied the cir- 
cumstances in which it was issued. It will be remembered that 
the white population of that State organized a state government 
at the close of the war, to which the United States authorities 
refused recognition. Congress took two steps to meet the needs 
of the situation in that and other Southern States. The first de- 
fined in what manner Constitutional Conventions should be 
created in those States, to draft Constitutions under which they 
could re-enter the Union. This measure was forced on the nation 
by the fact that those White Men’s governments, throughout the 
Southern States, were enacting laws by which the negroes were to 
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be reduced to a state little better than the slavery from which 
they had been set free. The second of these measures pro- 
vided that in the interim the supreme authority in these States 
should be vested in District Military Commanders. Under the 
former law, a Constitutional Convention for the State of Louisiana 
met in New Orleans. It was set upon by the friends and ad- 
herents of the White Men’s Government, and several of its mem- 
bers were atrociously murdered. Gen. Sheridan was sent thither 
as District Commander, and did his loyal best to restore order 
and to subject the guilty to punishment. Thereupon President 
Johnson removed him, and appointed General Hancock in his 
stead. General Hancock, in accepting the appointment, accepted 
it under a law of Congress, by which he was created the chief 
civil as well as military authority. He accepted an office whose 
very purpose was to take the place usurped by the White Man’s 
Government, and to hold that place until a new government could 
be created in conformity with the national legislation. He was 
not forced to accept it. And no man who gave the matter suffi- 
cient thought would have accepted it without understanding that 
he accepted the responsibilities implied in the Act of Congress. 
He was there to supersede one government and to help in the 
erection of another. But Order No. 4o is a deliberate recognition 
of the Government he was sent to supersede,—a Government 
superseded by the very Act under which he held his Commission. 
And it is an attempt to draw a line between two sets of functions, 
both assigned to him by an Act of Congress, and to say that the 
one belonged to him and the other did not. Is this piece of in- 
consistency and absurdity the transaction of General Hancock’s 
life upon which his friends wish to rest his reputation as a states- 
man? And if General Hancock, when in a subordinate position, 
showed so little respect for the laws, what are we to expect of 
President Hancock ? 

We say he attempted to draw a line between the two sets of 
functions,—the military and the civil,—and upon this fine distinc- 
tion is rested his fame as “the new expounder of the Constitu- 
tion,’’ as some Democrat calls him. How did he draw that line? 
Let us quote his very words as used in that Louisiana period, and see 
how far they define General Hancock’s position as a representative 
Democrat :— 
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«“ The time and proper use of military power,” he wrote to Gov- 
ernor Pease of Texas, while in Louisiana, “ besides defending the 
national honor against foreign nations, is to uphold the laws and 
civil government, and to secure to every person residing among us 
the enjoyment of life, liberty and property. It.is accordingly made, 
by act of Congress, the duty of the commanders of this district to 
protect all persons in their rights; to suppress disorder and vio- 
lence, and to punish, or cause to be punished, all disturbers of the 
public peace and criminals.” 

Now it is saying very little, indeed, to say that General Hancock 
here takes a view of the extent of military power which most Re- 
publicans would think twice before accepting, not because it gives 
the soldier too small a field of action, but because it claims for the 
army and its generals what all thinking civilians claim for the civil 
magistrate and the police. And the way in which General Hancock 
opens this attempted definition, shows that he was not thinking 
merely of the special circumstances of the South, as created by 
the Reconstruction Act, but was trying to lay down a broad and 
general definition of the matter, which would suit all circumstances. 
It is not necessary to suppose that General Hancock seriously en- 
tertains such dangerous views of the military function. But that 
he ever allowed himself to enunciate them, shows that he had not 
given serious thought to the question of the proper line between 
the two forms of authority. And it makes it simply fatuous for 
any American citizen, and most of all for a Democrat, to proclaim 
him an expounder of the Constitution in general, or a wise au- 
thority on this special point of constitutional law. 

The especial question as to the limits of military action now 
mooted by the Democrats, is the right of the National Govern- 
ment to use its troops to preserve order at elections, and to pre- 
vent intimidation. They insist that the shadow of the bayonet 
should never fall on the ballot-box, and they pride themselves on 
being the champions of purity of elections, simply on the ground 
that they insist that civil (and state) officials only shall have authority 
on the days and at the places where even our national elections 
are held. On this point, also, General Hancock has defined his 
position. One of his latest acts in Louisiana, subsequent to the 
above letter, was a General Order relating to the coming election. 
We quote its second section :— 


“TI. Military interference with elections, ‘unless it shall be 
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necessary to keep the peace at the polls,’ is prohibited by law ; and 
no soldiers will be allowed to appear at any polling-place, unless as 
citizens of the State they are registered as voters, and this only 
for the purpose of voting ; dut the commanders of posts will be pre- 
pared to act promptly of the civil authorities fail to preserve the peace.” 


Farther than that the Republicans have never gone nor pro- 
posed to go. And what the Democrats are pleased to call « purity 
of elections,” 2. c. freedom of elections from the presence of na- 
tional and especially military authority, however great the need for 
its interposition, General Hancock cannot accept in 1880, without 
repudiating the Hancock of 1868, and renouncing that very record 
upon which his admirers rest their claim that he has shown him- 
self a statesman and a representative Democrat. 


When from General Hancock we turn to his rival, we are 
struck by the complete and fundamental contrast, in the careers of 
the two men. General Garfield has had an exceptional training 
for the presidency. The great socialist, St. Simon, came to the 
conclusion that he who would understand and legislate for modern 
society, must run through the whole gamut of social experience, 
so as to be able to see public questions from all sides. We might 
almost say of Mr. Garfield that he has realized that ideal. He 
has known poverty, and if he has not attained wealth, he has at 
least risen to competency by honest exertion. He has been the 
toiling student of a western frontier, starved for books, and jook- 
ing with hungry eyes towards the world of culture. He has gone 
forth from the most exclusive of New England colleges as its 
graduate; and, amid the bustle of an unusually laborious public 
life, he has acquired and cherished the repute of a scholar. His 
career in politics has been that of an active leader, but he has had 
the mental stability which belongs to a man who has kept his 
mind in close contact with great principles. Although come of 
the most tried stock and the best blood of America, he has 
worked for his living with his hands, in the privations of his or- 
phanhood. He has served his country in her armies in the hour 
of her peril. He has led other men with his brains in the school, 
the college, the pulpit, the Senate. And while pointed out for the 
office by a thousand parallel circumstances, he can truthfully say 
that the office sought him, not he the office. We can confirm, 
from personal knowlege, the accuracy of the picture drawn by 
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Mr. Geo. H. Grosvenor, of the reluctance shown by Gen. Garfield 
to have his name brought forward. He did not deny that he 
cherished the laudable ambition to be President. But he desired 
to have his name kept in the background until he had still larger 
claims to the support of his party, and to the respect of the 
country. “Not this time,’ he urged on those who proposed to 
push his candidacy; ‘this time I am for Mr. Sherman.” And to 
the last, until Mr. Sherman’s name was withdrawn by the Secre- 
tary himself, he held the Ohio delegation together to the support 
of the State’s first choice. 

But, calculated as are these details of his career to inspire the 
people with a just regard for the man, they are not sufficient to 
justify his candidacy in the eyes of a practical statesman. For 
that purpose, we must have something which shall distinguish him 
from the crowd of excellent people who have worked their way up 
in life, and made a good name. We need evidence of largeness of 
view, firmness of principle, and conciliatory temper. And all these 
are furnished by Mr. Garfield’s career. 

In the present unhappy division between the two sections of 
our country, Mr. Garfield has remained an American; he has never 
sunk into “the Northerner,” like so many of our political leaders. 
So far from thinking of the South as merely something to antago- 
nize, he has been always on the alert to find some service he could 
render it, and has lost no opportunity of seeking to conciliate its 
regard, not for himself but for the North, when he could do so 
without sacrifice of principle. It is largely to him that the South 
owes the legislation which led to the magnificent series of improve- 
ments by which the Mississippi has been opened to commerce. In 
his letter of acceptance he returns to the claims which that noble 
stream possesses to our national attention and care; and more than 
one Southern member has expressed to him the gratitude which 
that section of our country should feel towards him. 

A still brighter and more satisfactory passage in his career, is 
his record on the Money Question. We are not here in unison 
with Mr. Garfield on all points; but we agree with him in his re- 
sistance to the Fiat Money theories, which at one time had become 
so rife in hig State as to be dubbed by their advocates, “ The Ohio 
Idea.” Before the intense pressure of a wrong opinion in this 
matter, Allan Thurman yielded, and made wreck of his reputation. 
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Mr. Garfield was equally pressed. His prospects at one time 
seemed dubious enough, if he should continue to resist the current. 
But he did resist, standing in the darkest hours by what he thought 
the cause of public honesty, until the tide turned, largely through 
his matchless efforts, and “The Ohio Idea” vanished into limbo. 
If Mr. Garfield is to-day the favored son of Ohio, it is because the 
people respect the man who withstood them when he thought 
them in the wrong. Had he followed Mr. Thurman’s course, they 
would never have chosen him by acclamation to fill Mr. Thurman’s 
seat in the Senate of the United States. 

Of Mr. Garfield’s conciliatory temper, we have evidence at every 
step of his political career. It is a common Democratic objection 
to his letter of acceptance, that it is too conciliatory. As a leader 
in the House during the exciting scenes of the Extra-session, he 
had a most difficult part to perform. It was the blended courtesy 
and firmness of his management, and his efforts to assuage rather 
than excite passion, that first turned attention to him as a possible 
candidate for the Presidency. And in all this, there is the calming 
influence of religious principle, governing instinctively his relations 
to his associates. His life is rooted too deep for him to find his 
keenest enjoyment in those bitter turmoils of the surface. He has 
the blessing of the peace-maker. 

His personal relations to the leaders of his own party present a 
still more trying test of his temper and disposition. It is no secret 
that the jealousies and enmities of the Republican leaders have 
done much to destroy the prestige and depress the spirits of the 
party. ‘See how they hate one another,” might be said of some 
eminent Senators. It was one of the triumvirate who said, “ Gar- 
field has no enemies.” On the floor of the Chicago Convention, 
his voice was always for conciliation and harmony. Even at try- 
ing times, when he had to help to restrain angry and urgent men, 
he never lost his balance. He fought for moderation, with knightly 
energy, and yet with moderation. Men waited, it was said, till he 
and Senator Conkling should “lock horns.” But the conflict 
never came, never could have come. Mr. Conkling has on more 
than one occasion taken the opportunity to express publicly his 
regard for General Garfield, as by quoting freely in the Senate 
from a speech made by the latter in the House. Keen as was his 
disappointment at the defeat of Mr. Grant, there is every reason 
to believe that he was heartily sincere in stepping forward to move 
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that the nomination be made unanimous. The feeling of the 
whole Convention was expressed by Senator Hoar, when he said 
that if they had been like the Roman Conclave, shut in and com- 
pelled to choose one of their own number, they would have made 
the same choice, but much more quickly. 


With one class of voters, and it is a very large class, the candi- 
dates count for more than the abstract principles or even the 
practical proposals of the party. Even in American breasts, the 
old instinct of personal loyalty is not extinct. It is not objectiona- 
ble until it reaches undue bounds, when it might land us in 
Cesarism. To that instinct the Democratic party, although 
professing to fear and distrust the remotest tendencies in that 
bad direction, has made its appeal in nominating a man who repre- 
sents none of its party principles, and whose one recomendation is 
that he is or can be made popular. To that instinct the Republi- 
cans refused to appeal when they passed by the nation’s greatest 
captain and chose a man less widely known, but thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the party, and distinguished by years spent in its 
service and that of the nation. 

But an important and increasing class of voters look away from 
the candidates to the principles at stake. They ask, What will it 
matter to the nation whether one party or the other obtains a 
victory ? And it is this consideration which brings us to the second 
part of our topic. : 

Underneath all political divisions in American history lies the 
same conflict of two antagonistic principles. Sometimes one of 
these principles seems to have given way to the other. The party 
which represented it may have died out as the Federalists did, or 
may have seemed to have forgotten it in a mere conflict for place and 
power, as the Whigs did. But every new turn in the national history 
reproduces the old antagonism, and we find the two standing face 
to face and foot to foot as before. It is not in our country, as in 
most others, a struggle properly between the old and the new, 
between the conservative and the progressive elements of society. 
It is not possible to parallel our parties with those of England, or 
France, or Germany, or even Canada. It is a conflict between 
national and local sentiment, such as nearly always arises in federal 
system of government, as in Switzerland and the Argentine 
Confederation. 
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Of the two parties based upon those two ideas, that which 
represents the principal of local autonomy or state rights has had 
the larger lease of power in America. That which opposed it at 
the beginning of the present form of government enjoyed great 
prestige through the support of Washington, Hamilton, the 
Adamses, Jay, Hancock, Franklin, and the greater part of the most 
prominent leaders in the struggle for independence. And yet, 
after but twelve years of power, it gave place to its rival, who 
represented an intense jealousy of supposed invasions of popular 
rights, and a sympathy with the extreme doctrines of the French 
Revolutionists. It was they who stamped the name Revolution upon 
our war for independence. It was they who imparted a doctrinaire 
character to our political philosophy, and prevented the rise of a 
school of philosophical politicians after the model presented by 
Burke and Niebuhr. It was they who introduced manhood suffrage, 
and an elective judiciary, and the spoils system as regards public 
offices. And from the opening years of the century to the first 
year of its sixth decade, they had control of the national govern- 
ment, with but brief interruptions. Through thirteen of the twenty- 
three administrations which have elapsed since 1789, the Demo- 
cratic party had the direction of national policy; and at this 
moment we all accept as unquestioned certain maxims of policy, 
which have neither legal nor constitutional authority, except as 
Democratic traditions. The opposition to a third term is one 
instance of this. 

And yet, in the long run, the policy which opposes that of the 
Democrats, the national policy of the Federalists, the Whigs, and 
the Republicans, has shown itself the stronger of the two. 
Although out of office, the national sentiment has shown itself 
potent beyond the resistance of the ideas and the men who have 
been arrayed against it. It annexed Louisiana. It enacted the 
Democratic tariffs of 1812, 1816, 1824, 1828, and even 1847. 
It crushed nullification by the mouth of a Democratic President. 
It effected great “internal improvements” at national expense. 
It bid fair at a time to give us a great steamship marine, through 
government assistance. And it grew, even under Democratic 
administrations, into such popular strength, that the struggle for 
the right of secession, when it came at last, found the great 
majority of the American people ready to risk life and all for the de- 
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fence of the national unity, and for the suppression of the State 
Rights heresy. It is impossible to look down the current of our 
brief history and yet to miss the evidence that the national senti- 
ment is to be the predominant one in our politics,and that, sooner 
or later, whatever opposes it must give way. The function of the 
Democracy, whether in power or out of power, is to act as a drag 
upon this dominant tendency, to prevent the needless sacrifice of 
local to national interests, and to secure the retention of a fair 
amount of local initiative in the great transformation by which 
national authority and national supervision is to be extended to every 
corner and every interest of the land. In this capacity it may be 
of great use. Its minority in the great convention which will 
revise the constitution before this generation has passed away, will 
have an arduous but unpopular task to perform. But the main 
current has passed out of their control, and they are never again 
to make American history as they did from 18o1 till 1861. Their 
attitude towards the future is like that of the adherents of the 
Ancien Régime in France. The past is theirs, but it has left them, 
and they find themselves amid a world to which they are strangers, 
whose speech they cannot learn, and whose atmosphere they can 
scarcely breathe. Even their return to power would represent but 
a temporary reaction, which in four years would cost the country 
a decade of its history, but which would be wiped out of our 
annals as carefully as France has wiped out all that originated in 
the bitter years 1815-1830. ies 

Such, and no greater, would be the significance of the election 
of General Hancock at the present time. It would not be lasting 
ruin, but lamentable postponement. It would oppose no permanent 
barrier to the nationalization of the Union, but it would give, fora 
time, a factitious power to the elements and principles which still 
resist that process. And, therefore, it should be, on this ground 
above all others, opposed during the present campaign. “The 
United States is a Nation,’—whatever Lindley Murray might say 
of the expression,—is the true watchword of the Republican 
party. It was Mr. Sumner’s great merit that he saw so clearly 
this was the great question at issue, even though he was unable to 
see all that was involved in the claim to national existence. 

One thing he did not see was that it involved a resistance to 
all those cosmopolitan tendencies which are regaining a degree of 
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their old popularity among the more highly educated classes of 
Europe and America. The force of Mr. Sumner’s assertion of 
our national position lost much through his assent to those tenden- 
cies. He was half a disciple of the school which would gladly see 
all national boundaries wiped off the map. His attitude towards 
our domestic controversies kept him from following Mr. Cobden 
fully, and enabled him at times to rise to an intensity of national 
feeling which bordered on Chauvinism, as may be seen from his 
speech on the indirect damages inflicted by the rebel privateers. 
But he never saw that a nation must substantiate its claims to be 
such by the possession of a complete, rounded, self-sufficing 
national life—that she must be in a position to rely upon her own 
resources, should the chances of war cut her off from foreign 
commerce, and must furnish the greatest possible number of 
channels for the exercise of her people in the arts of peace. In 
Mr. Sumner’s great speeches on this subject lies the premiss to a 
conclusion he never drew, for Mr. Sumner was not a Protectionist. 

In the present campaign both parties have presented this issue 
very distinctly. The Republicans stand by the policy which has 
created our great manufactures, has advanced the wealth of the 
nation at a rate without parallel, and has given us a foremost 
place in the world’s industries. The Democrats declare for a 
tariff for revenue only, without even indulging in the common 
hypocrisy of an “ incidental protection,” or professing to seek this 
change in order to open foreign markets to our manufacturers. 
The issues are made as distinctly as words can make them: and 
should General Hancock be elected along with a Democratic Con- 
gress, then the last obstacle to the overthrow of our manufactur- 
ing system will be removed, and we shall have the experiences of 
1816-19, 1837-40, and 1857-60 renewed once more. Three 
times this Democratic party have torn away the scaffolding from 
the unfinished edifice of our national industries. Three times they 
have exposed it to such injuries that its reconstruction had to 
begin almost from the foundations. And if the people of the 
United States permit such ruin for a fourth time, it will be because 
they are incapable of learning anything from their own history. 
Our respect for the national intelligence forbids such a sup- 
position. 

Judging by the experience of the three earlier periods of disaster, 
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what would be the effect of such a change? It would put a period 
to the investment of capital in productive industries, and turn it 
loose for every sort of speculation. It would send in the same 
direction what had been saved from the wreck by those whose fac- 
tories had been closed and their furnaces blown out. It would 
force the laboring class to seek employment at farming, or to take 
to the career of the tramp. And when the crash came, it would 
surpass anything known in our history, as far as the present wealth 
of the country exceeds that of these earlier times. The farmers, who 
are relied upon to effect the change, would find the Eastern markets 
closed to their grain, and the eastern laborer producing, instead of 
merely consuming, wheat. They would find Europe ready to pay 
them hardly the merest pittance for that ten per cent. of their wheat 
crop which it consumes. Calicoes might have fallen ten per cent., 
but grain would be at least fifty per cent. cheaper, and the net gain 
consequent on the reduction of all prices would be bankruptcy. 
This is the prospect offered us by the South, which now controls 
the Democratic party, and one of whose representatives has de- 
clared his readiness to bring this ruin upon the country at large, in 
the hope that his section will get a larger share than it has, when 
the time comes for rebuilding the edifice ! 

Another question of national extent is the Reform of the Civil 
Service. It is to the Democratic party we owe its present unfortu- 
nate condition. Up to the time of its accession to office, the office- 
holders under the national government enjoyed life tenures and 
freedom from removal for any political reason. It was Jefferson, their 
first President, who set the bad precedent of allowing such reasons, 
and thus prepared the way for the system of wholesale removals 
under General Jackson. Jefferson mourned that, of the Federalists 
he found in office, « Few die and none resign.” Jackson established 
the rule, “ To the victors belong the spoils.” The effect of this 
change upon our politics has been most deplorable, and that for six 
reasons :— 

(1.) It creates the class of professional politicians, who hang on 
to a party in hope of one of the sixty thousand offices which may be 
in its gift. 

(2.) It intensifies the bitterness of our elective struggles, since 
each party has not less than a quarter of a million of office-seekers, 
supported by at least a million friends, who are fighting the party 
issue for the sake of personal aggrandisement. 
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(3.) By making the office-holder dependent on party success for 
his continuance in office, it turns him into an active working 
politician, to the neglect of his duties. 

(4.) It takes from the office-holder the motive to be content 
with a moderate salary, as a place held under a four years’ commis- 
sion requires a large salary to make it worth his acceptance. With 
the worst of them, it presents additional temptation to peculation. 

(5.) It destroys the skill acquired in-the public service, by con- 
stantly displacing men of experience by novices. 

(6.) It prevents the public from watching sharply the appoint- 
ments made, as no one can keep the run of so large a number. 

As is well known, there is, inside the Republican party, a strong 
movement in favor of the reform of the system. Unfortunately, 
the representatives of this movement made the mistake of assuming 
that our Civil Service was bad, because of the way in which our 
officials were appointed, and not because of the manner of their 
removal. Hence their plan of admitting to the lower offices those 
who pass certain competitive examinations, and of filling the higher 
places by promotion. This plan did not commend itself either to 
the country at large or to the Republican party, and its failure has 
involved the Reform itself in disrepute. But the two things are 
quite distinct, and both the Republican candidates, while repudi- 
ating the examination method, are distinctly in favor of such a 
change as will put our Civil Service on a more satisfactory footing. 
The change needed is just a return to the methods inaugurated at 
the beginning of our government and destroyed by the Demo- 
cratic party. It is to leave appointments just as they are, and just 
as they were in Washington’s time, with the responsibility of the 
national executive, and to restore to our office-holders that security 
in the tenure of office for which both Mr. Arthur and Mr. Garfield 
pronounce without exactly defining what they mean. 

On this subject, the issue between the parties is not presented 
in their platforms. Indeed, the Democrats are a little more out- 
spoken in favor of the reform than are the Republicans. Zhe 
Globe, of Toronto, provokes a smile by suggesting that this differ- 
ence will carry the votes of the Reformers over to the support of 
the Democratic candidate. But there has never been a Civil Ser- 
vice Reform movement among the Democrats, and every one 
knows just what the Democratic Civil Service Reform would be. 
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It would consist in turning all the Republicans out of office and 
putting Democrats in. It would be the destruction of skill and 
experience in the service of the Government, whose value is 
beyond computation. As we said in 1876, if the Democratic can- 
didate were to be elected, and were to burn down the Capitol on 
the morning of his inauguration, he would inflict less injury on 
the nation than by following the course which every one will ex- 
pect of him, and against which hardly an outcry will be made. 
The Democratic talk about such a reform is simply Buncombe. It 
is upon the shoulders of the Republican party that there rests this 
great duty of undoing the mischief begun by their rivals. 

The last great issue to which we shall refer is that presented 
by the condition of the South. We shall not pause to assign the 
degree of responsibility which rests on either party for the exist- 
ing state of affairs. On that point we have spoken repeatedly. 
But we think that no dispassionate observer will pronounce that 
section of our country on a level with the rest of the nation as 
regards social order, public and political morality, and the en- 
forcement of law. The negroes are the first, but not the only, 
element of its population to claim our attention. What their con- 
dition is, is told us by their flight to the North. They are leaving 
the South as eagerly as when they were escaping from’ slavery. 
They are seeking homes among strangers, in a climate whose 
severity detracts from their characteristic enjoyment of life. And 
they all tell the same story as to their condition, Political pro- 
scription and terrorism have effaced their political rights. Social 
prejudice denies them equal justice in the courts of law and 
sanctions every measure which tends to keep them poor and de- 
pendent. The fact that the whites own the land is used to prevent 
their securing homesteads, and to exact a usurious rent for bits of 
land. The superior intelligence of the ruling race is used to make 
every bargain turn out to the disadvantage of the colored man. 
. The teachers who have gone down to them from the North are 
tabooed by white society, and, if possible, expelled from the 
country. Such is the condition to which they have been reduced 
by a people who have never acquiesced in their emancipation, and 
are determined to make their lives as much like those of slaves as 
the law and the Constitution will permit. 

And the whites are suffering by this state of things as well as 
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the negroes. Southern society is demoralized by the measures 
adopted for the suppression of the negro vote. A state of dis- 
order, such as was unknown before the war, exists in Texas and 
the states of the lower Mississippi Valley. Texas, it is said, has 
four thousand criminals at large, of whom one-fourth are murderers. 
The murder of Col. Dixon in Yazoo, Mississippi, and the recent 
disgraceful murder in South Carolina, under the form of a duel, 
are signs of a corruption which has dry-rotted Southern Society. 

In all this the Democratic party are acquiescent. They seem 
to approve of it. They studied the faults of the negro govern- 
ments in the South as with a microscope. They rarely find fault 
with the persons now in power, or, if they do, it is by a mild pro- 
test against extreme proceedings, which may injure the party in 
the North. They tried to explain away the Negro Exodus, 
but were forced to confess failure. They applauded Wade 
Hampton in the Cincinnati convention, when he pledged South 
Carolina for a Democratic majority as large as that to be given by 
any state, although he knew and they knew that in South Carolina 
there is a large Republican majority, which has to be overcome 
by force or fraud, or both. In their hearts many of them agree 
with Judge Taney, that “a negro has no rights which a white man 
is bound to respect.” Through the last two sessions of Congress 
they labored hard to strip him of the last vestige of national 
protection, and to remove all national officials from the polls. 

The Republicans.do not mean to acquiesce in this. They do 
not want to see the restoration of negro rule in the South. They 
are aware that ten years experience of those governments resulted 
in fully discrediting them. They cannot afford to take the respon- 
sibility of misrule at the South, and for that misrule they would 
be held responsible, if they helped to exclude the most capable 
and intelligent class of the population from power. They would 
be glad to see the color line effaced from Southern politics, but not 
by any means which will deprive the negro of his rights to liberty 
and equality. But they cannot afford to sacrifice the results of the 
war, or to see the negroes remanded to a condition not far removed 
from slavery. So far as the restrictions of the Constitution will 
permit, they will labor to prevent this, just as they set themselves 
once to oppose slavery within the limits of the Constitution. They 
will go as far now, as then, as the Constitution permits in the de- 
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fence of this dependent class, whose wretchedness still appeals to 
all human sympathies. And perhaps, now as then, a way of doing 
all that needs to be done will be opened to them. 

They make their appeal, therefore, at once to the national feel- 
ing, the business interests, the morality and the humanity of the 
American people. RosBerT ELiis THOMPSON. 








THE WATCH OVER OUR CHARITIES.* 


HE gentlemen who compose the Board of Commissioners of 
T Public Charities may be forgiven if they feel a solid compla- 
cency in placing before the people of Pennsylvania the Report 
which closes the first decade of their existence and operations. 
The Board, as is well known, receive no compensation for their 
services. The certainty that they are doing a good work for the 
Commonwealth, and helping to relieve human misery as well as 
to promote the order of society, is their only reward. And their 
position is no sinecure. The two members from our own city, 
Messrs. Mahlon H. Dickinson (President of the Board) and James S. 
Biddle, seem to have discharged their duties with great faithful- 
ness to this important trust. The Report of the General Agent 
shows that Mr. Biddle made sixty-two visits of inspection to pris- 
ons, almshouses, hospitals and the like during the year, and that 
Mr. Dickinson made forty such visits. The institutions thus in- 
spected are scattered over the whole surface of the State, some of 
them being in the most inaccessible counties of Northern Penn- 
sylvania. Their inspection must have been a work of no small 
labor, and the sights, sounds and smells encountered in many in- 
stances were none of the most inviting. But the work has evi- 
dently been done well and thoroughly, and not in any perfunctory 
or slipshod style; and the practical suggestions made by the Com- 
missioners are of great value. 

The object of such a Board is twofold. The first is to make 
local authorities act up to what they do know already. The second 


*TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC 
CHARITIES of the State of Pennsylvania, to which is appended the Report of the 
General Agent and Secretary, also the Statistical Report: Harrisburg, 1880, 
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is to bring home to them knowledge which they have not, but 
which has been acquired by other observers in the same field. For 
the present, the former is the task which presses most heavily on 
the Commissioners. It is impossible to suppose that the authori- 
ties of Bucks, Lebanon and Franklin Counties were not aware 
that their county jails were a disgrace to every citizen of these 
counties, and that they answered none of the purposes for which 
jails were intended. Bucks County, for instance, is one of the 
wealthiest in the State. The lower townships of the county are 
constantly receiving the overflow of the wealth of Philadelphia. 
But the county jail is an antiquated institution which has become 
so insecure that persons held for trial,and possibly as innocent as 
their judges, have to be chained to the floor to prevent their es- 
cape. Arrangements for discipline or cleanliness, to say nothing 
of comfort, are out of the question. Prisoners are huddled to- 
gether under conditions which make the place a school of vice 
and demoralization. In one case they found twenty vagrants, men 
and women, literally packed int6 a single room, and forced to sleep 
on its floor, Another small room contained ten and another 
eleven. In seven cells or rooms between fifty and sixty persons 
are confined, and only one of the seven is considered safe. And 
the major part of the prisoners are vagrants, charged with no 
crime but that of having no visible means of support, and sum- 
marily committed to this sort of confinement by Pennsylvaisch- 
Deutsch squires, under our admirable vagrancy laws! We should 
have hoped that the public statement of these facts would have 
led to immediate reform. But it seems the Commissioners have 
been hammering away at this abominable prison for nine years, and 
all they have accomplished as yet is a recommendation by the 
Grand Jury, in December last, “ that as soon as the finances of the 
county will permit, the Commissioners build a new jail.” 

The same “ body and soul destroying system” prevails in Le- 
banon County. The jail has twelve cells, with an average of six 
inmates to each cell. The only attempt at moral discipline seems 
to be the practice of keeping female prisoners locked up all the 
time, while the men, including murderers under sentence of death, 
are given free range of the other cells, the corridors and the jail 
yard! And this, although the ventilating and drainage facilities 
are very imperfect. In this case also they are unable to report 
anv certainty of an immediate reform. 
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In Franklin County matters are not so bad, and their exposure 
has awakened such a public interest as promises amendment. In 
Butler County the separation of the sexes is so imperfect that 
gross immoralities are practised, and the whole place is quite in- 
adequate for its uses, while the atmosphere of cells and corridors 
was found to be most unwholesome. 

All this reads like a chapter from John Howard’s Prisons of 
Europe. And it is all transacted in a commonwealth which boasts 
of the efficiency of its prison system, and has indeed obtained a re- 
putation in this respect which is now proverbial. But the over- 
crowding at least is paralleled by the condition of our own county 
jail, and the two state penitentiaries. As regards the latter, the 
tule of solitary confinement has been the great principle of the 
Pennsylvania System of Prison Reform. But, as the June Grand 
Jury reminds us, the Eastern Penitentiary is so over-crowded 
(732 cells for more than a thousand prisoners) that the confinement 
of several persons in a single cell has become a necessity. The 
same is true of the Western. The Eastern Penitentiary has been 
enlarged. The Western is about to be replaced by a much larger 
building. A third or Middle Penitentiary is building at Hunting- 
don. But even after all these increased facilities, the prison ac- 
commodations furnished will not greatly exceed the number of 
convicts on hand, and unless the county authorities adopt more 
generally the practice of keeping convicts in the county jails, 
which are in many cases well suited for the purpose, it may soon 
be necessary to increase still farther the number of cells in our 
State prisons. 

Both our penitentiaries are conducted upon the vicious system* 


*Mr. Nevin, President of the Western Penitentiary, retails the usual fallacy on 
this subject in his Annual Report :—* We have too much sympathy wit: the honest 
mechanic outside, who has never transgressed the laws, to ask him to divide the hard- 
earned profits of his daily toil, to support in idleness his inconsiderate fellow mortal, 
who by the commission of crime has forfeited his liberty and fallen into prison.”” No 
doubt the honest mechanic outside is very grateful for so much consideration! But if 
Mr. Nevin will look a little into the taxation system of his state and its counties, he 
will learn that the «the honest mechanic ”’ pays but an infinitesimal portion, if any- 
thing, of the taxes levied for the erection and support of the penitentiaries. And if 
he knows anything of Political Economy, he knows that no community in the world 
has sufficient employment for all its people, and that such convict labor as he defends 
must reduce that employment to a proportionally greater insufficiency. ‘The honest 
mechanic”? may well be pardoned for thinking that this fact is of more importance to 
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of employing the convicts in work which comes into competition 
with the labor of the working classes. But neither of them are 
self-supporting, the Eastern showing a deficiency of nearly one- 
half, while in the Western it amounts to less than one-sixth. The 
difference is due to the difference in the nyethods employed. In 
the Western the prisoners work together in workshops, and are 
hired to contractors. In the Eastern they work in their cells and 
directly for the account of the State. It might seem as if this 
were a point greatly in favor of the Western Penitentiary, but it is 
not so. For on the very same page we find a statistical account 
of the punishments inflicted in the two penitentiaries and find that 
in the Western, with only three-fourths as many convicts as in the 
Eastern, punishment was inflicted three hundred times, but less 
than two hundred times in the Eastern. And when we look a 
little closer, we find that severe punishment was inflicted but three 
times in the Eastern, and two hundred times in the Western. 
This of itself shows that the system of congregate labor repre- 
sents an inferior discipline among the convicts; and in many, if not 
most, cases the insubordination thus punished with severity grew 
out of the requirements imposed in the work-rooms. In some in- 
stances, as the Commissioners learned, convicts in the Western 
Penitentiary are fastened by their hand-cuffs to a ring fixed in the 
wall above the height of a man, and kept there for several days 
in succession, on complaint of the contractors that they will not do 
as much as is required of them, although it is quite possible that 
these tasks are “ beyond their power to perform.” 

The careful statistical tables at the end of the volume show that 
3,417 persons were convicted of crime during 1879, of which 987 
were in Philadelphia. Of these, ten were hung, making just 250 
persons thus executed in this State during the last hundred years. 
Of these convicts 83.24 per cent. are native Americans, 5.09 per 


him than the cost of supporting the convict in idleness, especially as this cost is paid 
by those who are not ‘honest mechanics,” nor mechanics of any kind, but persons 
who can better afford this loss than he can afford the competition. And especially the 
honest mechanics of Pittsburg may fairly complain when the scape-graces of all West- 
ern Pennsylvania are gathered into a corps under command of Mr. Nevin, and employed 
to depreciate the wages of labor in that neighborhood. Furthermore, Mr. Nevin’s 
theory does not fit his facts. He does come upon the state for $21.33 of the $124.33 
of the yearly cost of each convict, while there are several State Penitentiaries, nota- 
bly that of Illinois, which actually earn an income for the State. 
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cent. Germans, 4.53 per cent. Irish, and 3.40 per cent. English. 
These proportions are certainly not such as coincide with popular im- 
pressions. There isa very common notion that the Irish in America 
contribute more than their share to our criminal class. But this 
expectation is contradicted by all the statistics of crime in their own 
country,—which is more free from offences against person, property 
and chastity than any other country in the world,—and also by 
these Pennsylvania tables. On the other hand the English, who 
form but a small percentage of our population, furnish nearly as 
many criminals as the Irish. 

This fact has an importance far beyond any honor it may do to 
the Irish portion of our population. It refutes one of the most 
specious objections made to Sir Walter Crofton’s Prison System, 
which has been in force in Ireland for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and which has reduced the (never large) criminal class of that 
country to half its former dimensions. Sir Walter divides the term 
of each convict into three equal portions. The first is spent in an 
ordinary prison. The second in an encampment on an open plain. 
The third in apprenticeship under police surveillance. In case of 
any attempt to run off, the convict begins the whole term over 
again. It is claimed that this system embodies the best and most 
advanced ideas of prison discipline. The advocates of the Penn- 
sylvania system dispute this claim. When they are pointed to 
what it has done for Ireland, and are asked what Cherry Hill has 
done for Pennsylvania, they are apt to shake their heads and hint 
that our prisons are full of Irish convicts, who have escaped from 
such lax custody, to renew their depredations in a new world. The 
statistics of such escapes are easily accessible, being reported peri- 
odically to Parliament. But they are never alleged by the oppo- 
nents of the Irish system. Neither do they tell us that the Irish 
convicts in Pennsylvania prisons form less than five per cent. of the 
whole number. 

The Commissioners attempt to contribute their quota to the 
current controversy as to the effects of school education in pre- 
venting crime. They report that 13.82 per cent. of the convicts 
were quite illiterate, while 86.18 per cent. could read and write. 
The proportion between crimes against persons and crimes against 
property show that illiterate persons, if criminal, are more likely to 
be guilty of the former, and vice versa. On the other hand, it is 
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shown that 83.70 per cent. has never been apprenticed to any trade 
or occupation ; 2.60 per cent. had been apprenticed, but ran away ; 
13.70 per cent. either had been apprenticed or had served four or 
more years to obtain a knowledge of some handicraft. The Com- 
missioners do not seek to point any moral with these figures. They 
leave them for every one to interpret according to his own light. 
But they. know the use that will be made of them. Perhaps they 
approve of that use. When the National Educational Convention 
was in session in this city,a year ago, it was invited to go to 
Cherry Hill to see how little school education, and how much in- 
dustrial education, will do to keep a boy or man out of jail. 

Those who talk in this way forget that they need to furnish us 
with a good many other statistical returns, before they will have 
made out their case. For instance, we find that 13.82 per cent. of 
the convicts were quite illiterate. Now if the quite illiterate por- 
tion of the whole population is less than 13.82 per cent., this goes 
to show that school education does help to keep people out of jail ; 
and if it is greater, the contrary. Again 13.70 per cent. were taught 
handicrafts. If the proportion of the whole population which has 
been so taught is greater than 13.70, this goes to show that such 
training helps to keep those who get it out of jail; if less, the con- 
trary. We are convinced that on this last point, the case would 
break down entirely. And even if it did not, the case for indus- 
trial schools is by no means made out. For it is by no means 
_ self-evident that what is called industrial education, as given in 
schools, will have the same moral effect as a real industrial train- 
ing given in the workshop. One marked difference of the two 
systems is this, that the graduate of the school will be sent adrift 
to look for employment, which the apprentice in workshop has to 
his hand. And this is the crucial stage in the workman’s moral 
history. Many men break down morally, and degenerate into 
tramps, in the disheartening process of hunting work. 

The tables all seem to show a reduced amount of crime in the 
year 1879, as compared with 1878. In the business of the Grand 
Juries, there is a reduction of over ten per cent., but the number of 
convictions is reduced by only 39, a reduction of something over one 
percent. This is not large, but encouraging, and as the population 
of the State has increased in the meantime, it is not unfair to sup- 
pose that the revival of business has had something to do with it. 
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We have not before us the statistics of last year, but we venture to 
guess that the decline will be found chiefly in larcenies. Dr. John- 
son well says that “men are seldom more innocently employed 
than when they are making money.” 

The statistics of the two public reformatories, the House of 
Refuge in Philadelphia and the Reform School in Washington 
County, are given at great length. Of 436 children committed to 
these institutions 87 were quite illiterate, and only 108 could both 
read and write, and 241 belonged to intermediate degrees of igno- 
rance. Nearly one-half were of American parentage, less than 
two-sevenths of Irish. The two reformatories contain 1,367 in- 
mates, of whom 916 are in the House of Refuge. During the 
year 498 were discharged. The efforts of managers to have their 
graduates indentured to some trade, succeeded in something over 
one case in five, a result which shows that the existing conditions 
of trade and society are not favorable to that arrangement. Nor 
will they become more favorable in the future. 

Of the institutions for the care of the dependent classes, the 
most important are the hospitals for the insane. Of these the State 
has just opened its fourth at Norristown, while the city sustains 
one in its Almshouse, and there are two private hospitals in Phila- 
delphia, besides the School for Feeble Minded Children in Media. 
But of the insane portion of the population of the State, number- 
ing 5,390 persons, only 3,269 receive the proper medical treatment, 
which these institutions and their expert’ physicians can furnish. 
The other 2,121 are mostly in county almshouses, while a small 
number are on the out-door relief of their districts. This state of 
things calls for amendment, especially as the officials who have 
charge of insane persons in county institutions, very often have 
rarely any but the most mistaken notion of what is required of 
them as regards these troublesome charges. Thus, in Bedford 
County Jail they were found confined to rooms which were by no 
means in a favorable condition. The floor and plastering are satu- 
rated with offensive effluvia. In Cumberland County Poor House 
their condition is most offensive, and in this, as in several other 
places, iron chains instead of the modern and humane restraints 
made of leather, were used to restrain the violent, and several patients 
were in absolute nudity, and were living in rooms of the most 
filthy and offensive description. Even our neighbors of Delaware 
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County were found to employ barbarous modes of restraint, un- 
worthy of this part of the nineteenth century ; and nearly every- 
where the amount of restraint employed was far in excess of what 
the danger from such sufferers requires. 

It would be better, if possible, to require all such patients to 
be transferred to the care of the State, as there can never be any 
sufficient guarantee for their scientific treatment in county institu- 
tions. Of course, in the great majority of cases, the disease is in- 
curable. Before the patient reaches the doctor’s hands, his mind 
and body have been allowed to degenerate to the point at which 
no human aid can reach them. During the year, 264 patients, or 
a little over nine per cent., were discharged as cured from the six 
hospitals. But during the same period, 183 relapsed patients were 
readmitted. It is believed by some alienists that the percentage 
of cures could be increased by keeping the hopeless cases and the 
hopeful separate. They would send the former alone to the asy- 
lums, but the latter to small hospitals, where the treatment would 
be different and more freedom allowed, This view was advocated 
in the report of a committee to the recent Conference of Charities 
at Cleveland, and is worthy of attention. 

Passing by institutions forthe care of the blind, the dumb and other 
afflicted classes, we come to the almshouses, of which the State has 
sixty, thirty-three of them being maintained by as many counties, 
while twenty-seven counties have none. These institutions have 
over 20,000 patrons. Of these (omitting the insane, the blind and 
the deaf and dumb), we find that at the end of last September 
there were 3,614 men, 2,379 women and 1,392 children, a total of 
7,383 persons, while 15,430 persons, half of them children, were 
receiving out-door relief. 

The worst feature of these statistics is the regiment of children 
whom we are bringing up amid almshouse surroundings, to re- 
cruit the army of the helpless and the shiftless, if not of the dis- 
honest and the criminal classes. We have 238 such children at 
Blockley, it seems, and so well do its authorities recognize the career 
which is before them, that they allow them to beg from the visi- 
tors to the institution! In this matter, other states are leaving 
Pennsylvania in the rearward. A New York almshouse, no child 
may enter. The local authorities are required to provide for their 
care elsewhere, either in private families or in homes for friendless 
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children, or orphan asylums. That the former course is in every 
way preferable, and far more easily followed than people are apt 
to suppose, is the conviction of those who have given much thought 
to the matter. But either would be better than our Pennsylvania 
fashion of leaving 1,400 innocent children—over half of them less 
than seven years old—to the moral ruin of an almshouse education. 

When we come to analyze this army of our paupers, we find 
that 39 per cent. of the adult paupers are illiterate, and 61 per 
cent. could write their own names. As there is no such propor- 
tion of illiteracy in the population of the state, it is evident that 
education does not help people to the almshouse. Again, over 51 
per cent. of the adult paupers are natives of America, and 27% 
per cent. are natives of Ireland; which shows that, of the two ele- 
ments of the population, the former is the more likely to commit 
crime, and the latter to become paupers. Again, it is the com- 
mon impression that the use of intoxicating drink is the chief 
cause of pauperism. But so far as the reports go, 31% per cent. 
of our adult paupers are total abstainers, 4514 per cent. moderate 
drinkers, and only 234% per cent. are intemperate. And, by a re- 
markable coincidence, the proportions of each class of the convicts 
in the three penitentiaries are almost exactly the same,—30¥%, 
46, 23% per cent. respectively. It is true that the figures are 
much less complete as regards the pauper class, as they cover less 
than half the whole number of adult paupers; but we presume 
that this is due partly to the omission of inquiry in cases of insane 
and helpless persons. At any rate, the returns are very far from 
warranting the wholesale statements we sometimes hear as to 
the relation of intemperance to pauperism and crime. 

In the whole number of sane paupers of all ages in our Alms- 
houses, there was a decrease of 434, or over 5% per cent, while of 
sane persons on the out-door relief, of counties which support 
almshouses, there was a decrease of 5,744 from a total of 21,114. 
As these last figures represent the state of things at the end of 
last September, when the out-door relief of Philadelphia was still 
in operation, the decrease cannot be referred to that cause, and the 
next report will show a still farther decrease. Of the 15,338 thus 
still assisted, 7,784 are adults, fourteen of them being over 100 
years old. Here the temperance returns differ curiously from those 
of the almshouses and the prisons, and are not in harmony with what 
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is known of out-door relief as it was administered in this city. It 
is reported that nearly 781% per cent. are total abstainers, less 
than 20 per cent. moderate drinkers, and something over 2% per 
cent. intemperate. Again, nearly 36 per cent are illiterate, and 
nearly 16 per cent. could read a little. The native Americans were 
55 per cent of the whole; the Irish nearly 23 per cent. 

Still a third class of poor are those provided for by the bor- 
oughs or townships of the twenty-one counties which have no 
almshouses. Omitting the insane and the other afflicted classes, 
we find a total of 4,794 persons thus cared for in 1878, of whom 
1,765 were children. And here, also, there has been a substantial 
decrease. 

Once more we congratulate the Commissioners upon the good 
work they have done, and the unremitting zeal they have shown 
in their oversight of our public charities and our prisons. They 
have lived over much opposition. They have turned many foes 
into friends. They have forced by the gentle pressure of their 


good judgment, the reform of many abuses. Macte vertute. 
A. 1 
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Missionary literature 1s not thought commonly to be of general 
interest, and that for just reasons. It is true that the missionary 
career appeals to the imagination at once by its demand for self- 
sacrifice and devotion of no ordinary kind, and by its contact with 
strange lands and outlandish peoples. But the ordinary missionary 
is rarely able to step outside the technical routine of professional 
thought and utterance. He does not know how to put his case 
so as to make his readers feel his facts. He does not help them 
to realize the strange background of his labors, the moral obstacles 
he encounters in his work, or the true significance of his achieve- 
ments. Ali this, to say no more than that the average missionary 
has not the imagination necessary to produce that work of fine art, a 
good book. He cannot make his readers feel the truth as he feels 
it. And the chief reason of this is that very few of these mission- 
aries are men of exceptional mental gifts, although the mission- 
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field has seen such in Bishop Heber, Alexander Duff, Dr. Wilson 
of Bombay, Dr. Judson, Bishops Patterson and Selwyn, and David 
Livingstone and his father-in-law Dr. Moffatt. Taken man for 
man, they are rather inferior than superior to the average clergy- 
man on the home field. And their life, apart from some excep- 
tional risks, is generally by no means so full of privations as is that 
of the Home Missionary on our Western Frontier. 

These two books are of exceptional interest, more in each case 
through the merits of the story itself than those of the narrator. 
Dr. Jackson is well known as the captain-general of Presbyterian 
Home Missions in the Far West. He is not exactly a bishop in 
this antiprelatical church, but as much of one as Timothy and 
Titus are admitted to have been. He begins by an account of Alaska 
which we think overdrawn and newspaperish. We have heard 
often enough of the vast extent and the inexhaustible resources of 
the country. But we would like a judicious statement about this 
paradise which lies so near the Pole. The real interest of the book 
begins with the missionary part of it. That the Alaskan Indian, like 
the others of that race on the North Pacific coast, is much supe- 
rior to the average Red Man is known to us. His exhibits at the 
Centennial emphasized this fact. He builds houses instead of 
tents, constructs caves of vast size, makes superior pottery, and 
above all he is ambitious to be like the white man in all things. 
He watches the white man’s doings and imitates them. He is 
proud of “the flag,” though his coming under it has been recent, 
and he is perplexed at the fact that, while the Russians governed 
him, the new ruler leaves him to his own devices. To show their 
imitativeness, Dr. Jackson tells us of a native who had watched the 
process of baking bread, as carried on by a ship’s cook. Not long 
after, a shipwreck brought his tribe into possession of what they 
took for a barrel of flour, and he was called on to show his skill. 
He baked it, boiled it, stewed it, fried it, but all to no purpose. In 
no shape could they eat it. It was a barrel of lime! 

The retirement of the Russians left the Indians without teachers 
as well as without rulers. A Canadian Methodist minister, on 
duty in British Columbia, had his attention called to the Indians 
of Fort Wrangel, the most southern post in Alaska. He wrote to 
the missionary authorities of several American Churches. The 
Methodists of America, after neglecting to do what they had un- 
dertaken under President Grant’s plan for the civilization of the 
Indians in the West, were not likely to take up Alaska. For a 
time, all our Churches were deaf to the call. At last the work 
was begun, not by any white men, but by Christian Indians from 
British Columbia, who went to get work at Alaska. They held 
meetings which were well attended. They started a school which 
was held from house to house, the place of meeting being an- 
nounced by the ringing of a little bell. And when at last Dr, 
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Jackson got Mrs. Macfarland, the widow of a Home Missionary, 
to undertake the work in Alaska, she found the ground already 
broken and received a hearty welcome. 

For a long time Mrs. Macfarland worked alone, the only mis- 
sionary in Alaska. She was the supreme authority on every sub- 
ject. She composed quarrels, gave advice, taught school, and 
acted as universal friend. She got the Indians to call a constitu- 
tional convention, of which they elected her chairman, and she 
had to draft the constitution and laws, five articles in all. She 
organized a refuge for the young Indian girls, whose mothers used 
to sell them to the white miners, and whose price had risen after 
she had taught them to wash their faces and comb their hair. In 
some cases she rescued these victims from the very hands of these 
white scoundrels on the public street. But she stood well with 
the whites also. When one of them had killed another ina tavern © 
brawl, and Judge Lynch had sat on him, they sent for Mrs. Mac- 
farland to prepare him for death. 

After a time of this solitary labor, Mrs. Macfarland was rein- 
forced by a missionary family, and another went on to Sitka. 
These openings have all been made by the Presbyterian Church. 
The Indians of Sitka are not numerous, perhaps 60,000 in all. 
But they are in general fine fellows, eager to be taught, and ready 
to learn anything that will put them on the white man’s level. 

Mr. Coan’s book is the story of a mission undertaken nearly 
fifty years ago, but never fully described. It was an exploration 
trip to the Indians at the other extremity of the continent. He 
tound the Indians of Patagonia much more wretched than those of 
Alaska, a starved, shivering, unintelligent, but courteous and 
honest people. The account of what he and his companions saw 
among the Indians is interesting and evidently quite trustworthy. 
But their experiences were not such as to encourage the A. B. C. 
F. M. to establish a permanent mission in Patagonia. 
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